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The Literary Week. 


Ir is satisfactory to learn that the issue of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s pamphlet on the Boer war, a brilliant publishing 
feat, has been pecuniarily successful. That is as it 
should be considering the intelligence, the labour, and the 
business aptitude that were put into the undertaking. 
There is a considerable surplus from the sale of the 

hlet. The net amount is expected to be £1,400, and 
Dr. yle proposes to apply £1,000 of this to founding a 
South African scholarship at Edinburgh University. 


A number of unpublished letters of Boswell, the bio- 
grapher of Johnson, were discovered recently in a lumber 
room of Auchinleck House. . Provided the consent of 
one or two members of the Boswell family is given, the 
letters will appear in volume form before the end of the 
year. 


‘* LinesMAN,”’ the author of Words by an Eyewitness, 
has just published, under the title The Mechanism of War, 
a series of ten chapters dealing with such subjects as ‘* The 
Horse,” ‘‘The Spade,” ‘‘The Gun.” The last chapter 
is called ‘Death.’ ‘‘ Linesman” is no sentimentalist. 
He speaks very plainly. ‘‘ An army is a great machine 
for the production of death. . Killing is the end of 
war; we have almost forgotten it in these velvet days.” 


WE are asked to state that the subscription list of the 
proposed memorial to the late Mr. Robert Buchanan will 
shortly be closed. The movement has, we learn, received 
the support of many distinguished men and women 
connected with the literary and dramatic professions ; 
and a committee will shortly be appointed to consider 
what form the memorial shall take. In the meantime 
the honorary secretaries will be grateful if intending sub- 
scribers, who have not yet contributed, will be so good 
as to communicate with the Rev. Thomas Varney, St. 
Mark’s Hostel, Southend-on-Sea, or with Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, the Savage Club, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Hirnerto we have not regarded Mr. Neil Munro as a 
humourist. According to the British Weekly he is the 
author of a skit purporting to give the opinions of various 
authors on typewriters. Here is one :— 


Mr. Kipling writes that he has of late done all his poems 
on a “beautiful 2 h.p., brazed tubular, cam-action, half- 
silent typer of American invention.” “It is a dandy!” 
he says, with characteristic enthusiasm. “ My greatest 
joy in life is to rise early and oil it. T can do poems on 
this machine without the trouble of thought. Have you 
seen my latest contribution regarding the Colonial 
representatives at the Coronation ? 

Since thy house to my house none lesser can bring 

Than my house to thy house—King counselling King. 

And my house to thy house none greater can send, 

Than thy house to my house—friend counselling friend. 
That is a fair specimen of what I can do with my new 
beauty. I just start the cam-action at the first line, pull 
open the throttle valve, and go out for a walk round 
Rottingdean. When I come back I find a poem of any 
desired length completed, and the machine flushed and 
happy, waiting modestly for my applause.” 





Tue other day the publishers of The Searchers, a novel 
“of high moral tone and with a sound religious basis,” 
wished to advertise the book in a well-known evangelical 
paper.. He was surprised to find that his advertisement 
was rejected ; all novels being, it seems, excluded from the 
columns of the journal. 





A sTRANGcE error has crept into Messrs. Christie’s catalogue 
of a library to be dispersed next week. Under the name 
of Margaret Nicholson, details are given of the famous 
‘Posthumous Fragments, edited by John Fitzvictor,”’ 
printed at Oxford in 1810. The verses thus entitled are, 
of course, by Shelley. Margaret Nicholson, under whose 
name the entry in the catalogue appears, was one Peg 
Nicholson, a maniac washerwoman who, some years before 
Shelley was born, attempted to assassinate George III. If 
the volume to be sold be indeed a copy of the editio 
princeps, and not of the gg by Shepherd, it will excite 
the attention of bibliophiles. No example is recorded as 
having occurred for sale during the last fifteen years, and 
in the early ‘nineties the booklet was deemed to be worth 
£20. As ‘‘ Zastrozzi,” then valued at about the same 
sum, realised £150 a few weeks ago; and ‘‘ Alastor ’’ from 
£15 has risen to £66; this ‘‘ Margaret Nicholson,” if the 
genuine first edition, may establish a Shelley record. 
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Tue new catalogue of Mr. Robson, of Coventry Street, 
contains an interesting item: a copy of Tennyson’s Sonnets 
and Fugitive Pieces, 1830, with Thackeray’s name in it, 
and an unpublished poem signed T. (Thackeray, not 
‘Tennyson) written on the fly-leaf. It runs thus :— 


WRITTEN IN SOLITUDE. 


I love thee, O thou dim and dreary feeling ! 

I love thee, O thou desolate communion 

Of the lone spirit with nature, who revealing 
To her fond worshipper in that sweet Union 
The hidden brightnesses which lie enshrined 
In the dark treasuries of th’ unconscious mind 
A smothered flame, a torrent w® doth need 
The hand of nature and of solitude 

To waken it, and then with headlong speed 
Shoots forth, until the mind unformed and rude 
Doth by that healing stream burst into being 
All pure, all bright, all beautiful, all seeing. 


The Academy 


- ae : 
"he poem is slightly in the manner of Miss Blanche 
Amory. 





Hleapixa these verses, we quote from the catalogue, 
* there is an Original Pen and Ink sketch in the form of 
a vignette illustration drawn by Thackeray, the scene 
heing representative of an undergraduate reclining on a 
hank with a lyre pending from the stem of a tree, at the 
rear an ass’s head coming in view over a fence. Both the 
sketch and the verses ”’ |adds Mr. Robson] “are possessed 
of the latent power of imagination forestalling the budding 
genius of the great author.” This we are at liberty to 
doubt ; but we do not for a moment doubt that when the 
purchaser arrives to give the £350 asked for this trifle he 
will be found to be an American. 





Savvet Pepys is perhaps the most famous and amusing 
and instructive diarist who ever “caught the manners 
living as they rise’; and we owe the publication of his 
diary to Magdalene College, Cambridge, the inheritor of the 
manuscript, and more particularly to one of the Nevilles, 
who have usually been Masters of Magdalene, and have 
just provided the latest parson-peer in the person of the 
sixth Lord Braybrooke. But a correspondent complains 
that Pepys’s diary is practically inaccessible to the willing 
purchaser. The plentiful quotations which the coming 
coronation has evoked have stirred his curiosity, and he 
has been on a pilgrimage through the bookshops in search 
of Pepys. In attenuated form he is easily come by. ‘‘ But 
who wants to read the man with his soul cut out?” So 
our correspondent dug in the second-hand bookshops, and 
though he failed to find the book he found a bookseller 
who promised him the first offer of the first good 
Pepys that came into his hands. We do not think that 
the case is quite so bad as our correspondent represents it. 
Lord Braybrooke’s edition was published in one volume 
by Messrs. Warne in their Chandos series, and we do not 
think that it is out of print. It is pity if Pepys is difficult 
to come at, for he stands with Boswell and the Anatomy 
of Melancholy and some others as the lucky tub into 
which you never dip without bringing up a prize. 





_ Tre Kixe will take the Coronation Oath, “ laying his 
right hand upon the Holy Gospel in the Great Bible, which 
is now brought from the Altar by the Archbishop, and 


tendered to him as he kneels upon the steps.” Before 
signing the oath His Majesty will kiss the Book. The 


Bible in question will be an Oxford Bible, the joint gift 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to the Arch- 
bishop, and the volume is being bound at the Oxford 
University Binding House. The binding will be red 
polished levant morocco. On both covers will be a Tudor 
rose border; on the front a cottage roof centre design 
enclosing the royal arms; on the back, in the corners, 
will be the arms of Edward the Confessor, Oxford 
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University, Cambridge University, and Westminster Abbey. 
The doublure will be of Russia leather with a plain border, 
the rose, thistle, shamrock, &c., being introduced as 
ornaments. There will be no clasp or metal corners, but 
the edges will be solid gilt. The size is large quarto. 


Tue bubblings of Coronation humour begin to abound. 
“Arthur Pendenys” gives the following schoolboys’ 
replies to a question asking for their views of the 
Coronation :— 

A boy of ten writes :—“It is the priverledge of the 
lord mare to wash and dress the king the day he is crownd, 
the archbisharp of canterberry will ask the king to say an 
oath, and when he has done this he will wash the feat of 
12 poor peepul and rise up an ointment king.” One boy 
says of the King that, “although he isa rooler, he is a 
clever man with tack. He has such respeck for himself 
that he wrote a new poum for the Corunation called God 
save our grashus king, his majersty will sing this himself 
wile he is being crowned with pompersniss in westminister 
abbey.” Another boy states that the prisons will be 
emptied on Coronation day ; the prisoners “will see the 
crowning like rispektable people and then go back hapily 
to prison again.” The Duke of Norfolk, “ who isa gold 
stick,” we are told, “‘ will set off skwibs, and, as the prime 
— of England, will see that everything is nice and 
solum.” 


Tue tender flower of English sentiment will never fade, 
we are glad to think, so long as the music-publishers. con- 
tinue their pleasing custom of coupling each day in the 
Telegraph the names of the ballads of the moment with 
the names of the places where they are appointed to be 
sung. Now is the very height of the musical season-—we 
have noted sixty-five London concerts advertised in- a 
single day—and the spacious ballad-corner of the Telegraph 
blooms like a parterre of violets and passion-flowers. The 
cognomens of the composers alone must be a warm 
refreshment to the City man whose emotions are chilled 
by the East wind of German competition ; and the suburban 
housemistress, after dizzily following the variations in the 
price of bread, must turn with an ecstatic sigh to these 
quite other variations upon the eternal themes of love and 
twilight. Teresa, Noel, Guy, Reginald, Liza, Mario, 
Florence—such, frequently followed by the prepositional 
d’ or del, are the Christian names of our founts of melodic 
sentiment ; the titles of their dainty lyrics seem usually to 
commence with I, O, You, If, or Until; in default of these 
particles, it is imperative that they contain a reference to 
the time of day, or to the inflorescence of some botanical 
specimen. The iteration of a didactic or appealing title 
has a melancholy and inexplicable charm. When we 
reflect that every day for many months past the typical 
damsel of Britain has been listening to Teresa del Riego’s 
command to dry those tears, and the male youth of the 
same isle has been troubled by Noel Johnson’s repeated 
cry that she needs him so, we feel we are on the verge of 
an elemental secret both sweet and sad. But more 
enigmatic than this is the extraordinary significance of the 
conjunction of particular songs with particular places. is 
it by chance that ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light”’ is sung at King’s 
Cross, that haunt of hooligans; or that Vittoria Ricci’s 
‘A Powerful Serenade,”’ instinct with the spirit of Venice 
and Naples, is offered by an intrepid songster of the name 
of Wilkins to the waiting ear of Walworth? It may of 
course be so. But no one shall persuade us that some 
presiding genius of balladry did not deliberately ordain 
the performance of “‘ Thy will be done” at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond. 


PRONOUNCEMENTS on correct speech are almost teasingly 
interesting, and hence we have read with some atten- 
tion and much approval the article on “Our Unhappy 
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Language ”’ which gives piquancy to the June Macmillan. 
Talking at large of stale the writer recalls Bentley’s 
amazing criticism of the last two lines in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost :— 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 
He remarked: “This distich falls very much 
below the poet’s own scheme; nor is the doctrine: unex- 
ceptionable. . . Why does this distich dismiss our 
first parents in anguish and the reader in melancholy ? 
And how can the expression be justified, with wandering 
steps and slow? Erratic steps? Very improper: when 
in the line before they were guided by Providence. Shall 
I, therefore, after so many prior presumptions, presume at 
last to offer a distich, as close as may be to the author’s 
words, and entirely agreeable to his scheme ? 

Then, hand in hand, with social steps their way 

Through Eden took, with heavenly comfort cheered.” 


The quarto edition of Paradise Lost, in which this and 
other gems of criticism appear, must be something of a 
treasure. 


However, from style in general the writer swoops down 
on its familiar microbe, the split infinitive, which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw recently defended with the cryptic remark 
that ‘‘ the natural healthy-minded Englishman always splits 
his infinitives,—so following the genius of the language, 
which is to split everything.’’ From this the infelicitator 
of our language proceeds to the consideration of and 
which, that hall-mark of the amateur and a frequent blemish 
in George Borrow’s books. Borrow could write in The 
Gypsies in Spain: ‘‘I will take the present opportunity 
of saying a few words about a practice of theirs, highly 
characteristic of a wandering people, and which is only 
extant among those of the race who still continue to 
wander much.” The wrongness of this is, we hope, 
obvious to every reader; but, if not, the explanation in 
Maemillan is sufficient. The confusion arises ‘‘ from the 
fact that the sentence highly characteristic of a wandering 
people is relatival in effect, and is equal to which is highly 
characteristic, &c.; had this been written, the following 
and which would have been correct, but as it is and is 
unnecessary. To many people this may. seem a trivial 
point, but avoiding the unnecessary is a secret of good 
writing and easy reading.” 


THE same writer defends averse to—on lines of despair. 
** We admit that its use is not justified by its derivation, 
but on the other hand it appears to us to be more eupho- 
nious than averse from, which is a good deal in its favour. 
Besides we have already treated the venerable Latin 
language so ill that we see no reason to be pedantic in 
this one instance. We are deeply indebted to the dead ; 
let us follow the custom of heirs and forget our obligations 
so soon as may be.”” We are inclined to endorse this with 
a lazy conscience ; but let no man be so hardy as to send 
us a manuscript which includes the expression different to. 


WE are on somewhat newer ground when the latest 
contributions of style in American novels are considered. 
There is a recent novel, it seems, in which the language 
is put through its paces in accordance with the latest 
American modes. New orders of adverbs and adjectives 
are being created: we have pantingly, whitely, and 
breathy. ‘‘ Her voice grew breathy with terror.”” As we 
copy it our hand becomes trembly with indignation. ‘‘ His 
eyes were wonted to the darkness.” ‘‘She swung about 
heartsickly back to him.’ ‘The merciless frame vised 
him fast.’’ The hero fed his horse apples. Enough! 
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Tue Outlook has printed a haunting little poem by Mr. A. 
E. Housman, called *‘ The Olive ”’ :-— 


The olive in its orchard, 
If man could plant it sure, 
Should cast abroad its branches 
And flourish and endure. 
Aloft amid the trenches 
Its dressers dug and died, 
The olive in its orchard 
Should prosper and abide. 
Close should the fruit be clustered, 
And light the leaf should wave, 
So deep the root is planted 
In the corrupting grave. 


Taere was certainly no more notable period in the life 
of Gainsborough than the fourteen years spent at Bath, 
and the unveiling the other day of a mural tablet placed 
by the Bath Corporation upon the house in which he lived 
in that city, recalls interesting phases in the life of the 
artist, particularly at a time when the works of Gains- 
borough are demanding almost fabulous prices. The 
fashionable Bath of the eighteenth century attracted 
Gainsborough in his thirty-first year as a place affording 
much wider scope for his talents than he could ever hope 
to obtain at Ipswich, where he commenced his married life 
in a small house at £6 a year. Removing to Bath in 
1760, his studio was soon sought by discerning visitors, 
and though obtaining at first only five guineas for his 

ictures, his fame grew so rapidly that his price for full 
fongth figures rose to fifty, seventy, and a hundred guineas. 
In the interval of his early unprofitable sittings he made a 
study of the fine trees in the neighbourhood of Bath, and 
one near the London road is still known as Gainsborough’s 
elm. 


Ove of the earliest members of the Royal Academy, it 
was Gainsborough’s custom to have his pictures conveyed 
to the metropolis by a prosperous London carrier, a Mr. 
Wiltshire, of Shockerwick, near Bath. This man refused 
to accept payment on the ground that he loved pictures 
too well. He was not, however, allowed to go unrewarded, 
for Gainsborough presented him with six of his best 
works, and some idea of their ultimate value may be 
gained from the fact that when at length they were sold, 
the National Gallery secured two, ‘‘The Parish Clerk of 
Bradford-on-Avon,”’ for 500 guineas, and ‘‘ The Harvest 
Waggon,” for £2,500, these prices being considered low. 
Later, “‘ The Sisters,” from another gallery, realised close 
upon £10,000. It was at his studio in The Circus, at 
Bath, that Gainsborough painted Lord Chancellor Camden, 
Bishop Hurd, Graves, of Claverton, Miss Linley, Sheridan, 
Richardson, Garrick, Burke, Quin, the celebrated Blue 
Boy, and many others. The ceremony of unveiling the 
tablet upon his residence, No. 24, The Circus, Bath, was 
undertaken by Sir Walter Armstrong, his biographer and 
appreciative critic. The inscription upon the tablet reads : 
“Here lived T. Gainsborough, R.A., B 1727, D 1788.” 


We must be careful how we comment on a dearth of 
good verse in connection with a public event. Our 
remark that the Peace had, for a wonder, brought us no 
poetical manuscript has drawn a correspondent who 
‘**ventures to enclose his own trifle.’ The first stanza 
runs :— 

Now Peace has come at last, 
And better late than never, 

Let's hope that it may last 
For ever and for ever. 








ee 
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Ix reviewing last week Mr. John Davidson’s Testament 
of an Empire-Buildcr under the title “A Prophet of 
Nietzsche,’ we placed an interpretation on Mr. Davidson's 
work which he had already combatted in a letter to the 
Daily Chronicle. At Mr. Davidson’s request we print the 
gist of this letter, which, apart from its immediate history, 
is interesting :— 

The gist of Nietzsche, so far as I know him, will be 
found in my play, “Smith: a Tragic Farce,” written in 
1886, long before I had heard even-the name of Nietzsche. 
It is true that in the conversation of the beasts in the 
Testament of an Empire Builder, the Hackney quotes 
directly from “that insane belov'd philosopher” (The 
Grencaology of Morals, if 1 remember rightly) ; but it will 
be observed that it is the Hackney who does so. I cannot 
understand why an intelligent being should be, or should 
be suppescd, the disciple of anyone. 

I should like to say a'so that it is not necossary to 
identify me with the speakers in my Testaments. In the 
dramatic presentation of any character, if it is to be vital 
at all, there must be an alloy of the personality of the 
writer ; to that extent I shall be found in my Testaments. 

if you can give me the space, let me add a word for 
Nietzsche. There are signs of a Nietzsche panic in certain 
quarters ; and the word “overman”’ is supposed to be an 
index of evolution in humanity. This seems to me very 
foolish. Nietzsche has nothing to tell the Englishman 
of the “overman” ; the Englishman is the “ overman” ; 
in Europe, in Asia, Africa, America, he holds the world 
in the hollow of his hand. Moreover, he has been stated 
in our literature again and again, the outstanding instances 
being these :— Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Shakespeare's 
Richard ITT., Milton’s Satan, Carlyle’s Cromwell. A year 
or two ago I knew by heart the three published volumes 
of the English translation of Nietzsche, and found them 
as literature very admirable and exciting ; but so far as 
his philosophy goes in these volumes, Nietzsche seems to 
me to have laid a wind-egg in a mare’s nest. 


Matixees of Maurice Materlinck’s new play, ‘“ Monna 
Vanna,”’ will be given at the Great Queen Street Theatre 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 19th, 20th and 
2Ist. ‘‘ Monna Vanna ”’ was first produced on the 17th May 
at the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, and has since been played 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. The whole of the 
original company of the Theatre de l’Oeuvre, including 
M. Lugné-Poé and Madame Georgette Leblanc, will appear 
in these representations. 


Bibliographical. | 


A noriceanLe feature of Mr. Fraser Rae’s edition of the 
lays of Sheridan is the inclusion in it of the text of “A 
, med to Bath,” the unfinished comedy by Sheridan’s 
mother on which, according to Tom Moore, he based his 
‘lay of ‘‘ The Rivals.”” The manuscript, which is in the 
sritish Museum, was presented to that institution in 1864 
by Coventry Patmore. Among those who have examined 
it is Mr. Brander Matthews, who says that in the 
** Journey to Bath” and the “‘ Rivals ’’ the scenes are laid in 
Bath ; and there the likeness ends—except that Mrs. Tryfort 
seems to be a sort of first draft of Mrs. Malaprop. ft is 
difficult to doubt that Sheridan had read his mother’s 
comedy, and had claimed as his by inheritance this 
Mrs. Tryfort, who is described by one of the characters as 
the ‘ vainest poor creature, and the fondest of hard words, 
which, without miscalling, she always takes care to mis- 
apply: But before Mrs. Tryfort there was Smollett’s 
Tabitha Bramble, and before both of them, Shakespeare’s 
Dogberry. I suppose few people living have read Mrs. 
Sheridan’s two comedies, “ he Semeaen ” and ‘‘ A Dupe,” 
or even her two novels, Sidney Biddulph and Nourjahad. 
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A bibliographical interest attaches to at least one of the 
= in Mr. F. M. Hueffer’s new monograph on Rossetti. 

refer to the reproduction of the poet-painter’s ** Spirit of 
the Rainbow ”’—a sketch in black crayon drawn by Rossetti 
in illustration of the well-known sonnet by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton. The sketch was reproduced in Mr. Marillier’s 
Rossetti volume ‘‘ de luxe,’’ but I fancy this is the first 
occasion on which it has been submitted to the general 
public. It is one of the only two studies from the nude 
that Rossetti produced. It is not true, by the way, that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton is going to write an introduction to the 
promised biography of Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, which, 
apparently, is to be a sort of official memoir. Fully told, 
the story of Hindes Groome’s life among the gipsies not 
only of this country but of the Continent would be 
fascinating to many; but the time for writing that story 
seems hardly to have arrived, nor does the mark made by 
Groome upon the bulk of English readers appear to justify 
a very ddlente biographical celebration. 

Will there be a flood by-and-by of sixpenny reprints of 
East Lynne? Nothing is more likely. Though the story 
was issued in 1861, its popularity, apparently, is as great 
as ever—a popularity fostered, no doubt, by the frequency 
with which theatrical versions of the tale are performed 
upon the stage. The tale is by a long way the most 
widely circulated of the author’s works, though in that 
respect the various series of the Johnny Ludlow stories 
run it veryclose. That, even apart from these two achieve- 
ments, Mrs. Wood’s writings still have a certain vogue, is 
seen in the fact that in 1899 Messrs. Macmillan thought it 
worth their while to issue new editions of Orville College, 
Lady Grace, The Unholy Wish and Other Stories, and 
Adam Grainger and Other Stories. Next to East Lynne 

_and Johnny Ludlow in popular appreciation I should place 
The Channings, Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles, and, perhaps, 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. Cheap editions of these were 
published in 1895. 

I note yet another collision of nomenclature between 
fiction and the drama. Someone announces a story to be 
called The Lady Killer. Well, I should think that that 
title can hardly be new even in the world of romance. In 
the world of the stage it has been used at least twice— 
once in England, and once in America. The English play 
was by Albert Chevalier (of coster-ditty fame) and William 
Mackintosh (an actor who is best remembered, perhaps, by 
his Caleb Balderstone in ‘‘ Ravenswood ’’). 

I see announcement made of a novel by Mr. Thomas 
Cobb, which is to be called, or is at present called, The 
Head of the Family. Unless this christening has been 
done with the consent of the proprietor or proprietors of 
the late Mrs. Craik’s novels, I imagine Mr. Cobb will need 
to give his story another name. Mrs. Craik’s Head of the 
Family had at one time a very great popularity. There 
are, by the way, novels named The Head of the Firm and 
The Head of the House. We are to have, it seems, a novel 
entitled A Daughter of Ishmael; we have already had 
A Daughter of Dives and A Daughter of Judas, and 
obviously the list could be extended very considerably if 
novelists desired. The changes can easily be rung. 
There is extant a story called A Daughter of the Soil, a 
title which may have been suggested by that of the 
once well-known play, ‘‘ A Son of the Soil.” 

It is stated with some pomp and circumstance that 
Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton is to write the “ official” 
biography of Bret Harte. It appears to be forgotten 
that Mr. Pemberton has already penned a “‘ little memoir” 
of his friend, which came out quite recently. This 
had in it the inevitable strain of eulogy. The family 
are to assist Mr. Pemberton in his new work, so no doubt 
he will be in a position to print selections from Bret 
Harte’s eindegualain. 

Tre Bookworm. 
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George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. ‘‘ English Men of 

Letters.”” (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 

Tue “ English Men of Letters ’’ was the first and best of a 
literary race whose generations have long reached to 
infinity. We can but welcome the addition to the present 
re-issue of no fewer than ten new volumes, all of which, 
judging by the subjects and biographers announced, 
should be of the highest interest, although the continued 
exclusion of certain names, and notably of Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, and Donne, still strikes with amazement. 
In external format the series has undergone but little 
change. The familiar red cover endures, but a concession 
is made to modern taste in the shape of a flat back, and 
another to modern ideals of scholarship in that of a brief 
index. The bibliography, which a not unreasonable 
expectation demands, is still lacking. 

The selection of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who has already 
eontributed volumes on Pope, Johnson, and Swift, to open 
the new campaign, is of course wholly right and proper. 
And the theme is one on which we gladly hear him. The 
reputation of George Eliot is said to be on the wane. 
Such a statement is difficult to verify, since the actual 
spiritual significance of literature cannot be estimated 
either by the publishers’ sales or by its correspondence to 
the critical formulas of this or that summer. Prof. George 
Saintsbury, than whom no man has read more or profited 
less by it, tells us that the fame of George Eliot has now, 
“to a greater extent than strict justice can approve, almost 
utterly vanished away.’’ This is less criticism than an 
expression of individual spleen, as little critical, indeed, as 
the famous paragraph in which Mr. Henley summed up the 
writer of his dislike as ‘‘An Apothoesis of Pupil-Teaching,” 
as ‘‘ George Sand plus Science and minus Sex,” as ‘*‘ Pailas 
with prejudices and a corset,’’ and as “the fruit of a 
caprice of Apollo for the Differential Calculus.” Obviously 
criticism has not yet become an exact science, when the 
same shelf can contain these flippances and the grave 
essay in which Mr. Frederick Myers describes the Sibyl 
in the gloom of the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, whose 
stern accents ‘‘ affirmed the sovereignty of impersonal and 
unrecompensing Law,” and ‘‘ withdrew from my grasp, one 
by one, the two scrolls of promise, and left me the third 
scroll only, awful with inevitable fates.’’ In this chaos of 
opinion, we may be sure that Mr. Stephen will offer a sober 
and balanced estimate, free from extravagance either of 
awe or contempt. It is even so. If on the one hand he 
excuses himself, on the ground of ‘‘a natural antipathy to 
holy water,” from a complete appreciation of the hananten 
of Dinah Morris, on the other he is by no means of 
those who resent the appearance of a moral interest in 
fiction :-—— 

George Eliot speaks, we have seen, of the “ Ethics of 
art,” and to some people this appears to imply a con- 
tradiction in terms. Aesthetic and ethical excellence, it 
seems, have nothing to do with each other. George 
Eliot repudiated that doctrine indignantly, and I confess 
that I could never quite understand its meaning. . . . 
If anybody holds that morality is a matter of fancy, and 
that the ideal of the sensualist is as good as that of the 
saint, he may logically conclude that the morality of the 
novelist is really a matter of indifference. I hold myself 
that there is some real difference between virtue and vice, 
and that the novelist will show consciousness of the fact 
in proportion to the power of his mind and the range of 
his sympathies. Whether, as a matter of fact, novels do 
exert much ethical influence is another question ; and the 
answer depends a good deal upon the character of the 
readers. But I cannot doubt that one secret of George 
Eliot’s power lay in a sympathy with many types in 
which was essentially implied a power of responding 
spontaneously to noble and tender sentiment. 
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We are not quite sure, however, that Mr. Stephen goes 
far enough. He proceeds to compare favourably the 
‘spontaneity’ of the early novels with the direct and 
conscious didactic intention which he thinks unfortunate 
in the later ones; and observes 
It does not matter so much why a writer should be 
profoundly interested in his work, nor to what use he 
may intend to apply it, as that, somehow or other, his 
interest should be aroused, and that the world which he 
creates be a really living world for his imagination. 


This is true; but is it not also true that it does not 
matter so much what a writer is interested in, so long as 
he is interested in something, up to the point of emotion, 
and is capable of so expressing himself as to transfer that 
emotion to his readers? ‘To put it concretely, George Eliot 
was profoundly interested, by early associations and a 
naturally clinging soul, in the daily human life of provin- 
cial England. She was also profoundly interested, by her 
idealism and her mental training, in certain ethical ideas, 
dealing with the effect and transmission of character along 
the lines of personal influence and racial heredity. No 
doubt the simpler interest predominated in her earlier and 
the abstract interest in her later books. The individual 
reader may be more attached to one than to the other. 
But you hardly make out a critical case against Middle- 
march and Daniel Deronda merely by insisting that the 
persons and the interests in them are arranged to illustrate 
or symbolize abstract ideas; for human nature is capable 
of an emotional attitude towards abstract ideas, and every 
emotion is capable of being transmuted into art. 

As a piece of literary workmanship, Mr. Stephen’s mono- 
graph is well up to his own high standard. The simple 
history of George Eliot’s life is lucidly told, and its 
personal aspects are touched upon with sympathy and 
discretion. The critical chapters are full of felicities 
expressed with a pointedness that often passes into 
epigram. His weakness, of which he appears to be himself 
conscious, lies in a marked ineenaibility to enthusiasm. 
He has the genius of common sense. Now, common sense 
will carry you a good way in criticism. It is almost a 
sufficient measure for that eighteenth century literature of 
which Mr. Stephen is so thorough and acknowledged a 
master. But it does fail occasionally where it is applied to 
the incommunicable things of the imagination. And we 
venture to say that it fails more than once when Mr. 
Stephen applies it to George Eliot and her idealists. Here 
is one of several passages which we have found it difficult 
to read without a good deal of irritation :— 


We are told indeed that Ladislaw became a reformer— 
apparently a “ philosophical radical” —and even had the 
good luck to be returned by a constituency who paid his 
expenses. George Eliot ought to know; but I cannot 
believe in this conclusion. Ladislaw, I am convinced, 
became a brilliant journalist who could write smartly 
about anything, but who had not the moral force to be a 
leader in thought or action. I should be the last person 
to deny that a journalist may lead an honourable and 
useful lite, but I cannot think the profession congenial to 
a lofty devotion to ideals. Dorothea was content with 
giving him “ wifely help ” ; asking his friends to dinner, 
one supposes, ani copying his ill-written manuscripts. 
Many lamented that “so rare a creature should be 
absorbed into the life of another,” though no one could 
point cut exactly what she ought to have done. That is 
just the pity of it. There was nothing for her to do; and 
I can only comfort myself by reflecting that, after all, she 
had a dash of stupidity, and that more successful 
Theresas may do a good deal of mischief. 


We resent the treatment of Dorothea, and, in a less 
degree, that of Ladislaw. It is too much like what one 
would expect from Mrs. Cadwallader. There is a quite 
amazing misprint on page 76, where it is said that 
‘George Eliot had an eye for the ‘kitten-like’ beauty of 
brainless young women, and her power over the male sex 
is described as a sort of natural perversity.” 
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The Index and the Book. 


low to Make an Index. By Henry B. Wheatley. (Elliot 


Stock. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Wueartey’s book is very much more than a technical 
manual of index-making; it is a book of wide informa- 
tion and much entertaining gossip about indexes in 
general. As a good bookman Mr. Wheatley holds that 
every book of value should have an efficient index. He 
quotes with smiling approval the declaration of one 
authority that “the omission of an index when essential 
should be an indictable offence.”” And when one considers 
what this omission means in such a case as Matthew 
Arnold’s Letters, the desirability of an extension (in earnest) 
of Mr. Punch’s “ Authors at Bow Street” (why not a series 
of “Editors at Bow Street’’?) seems hardly debatable. 
The learned Francis Douce was wont to say: ‘Sir, my 
friend John Baynes used to say that the man who pub- 
lished a book without an index ought to be damned ten 
miles beyond Hell, where the Devil could not get for 
stinging-nettles”” ; while Lord Campbell, satisfied with 
less exotic penalties, proposed that any author who pub- 
lished a book without an index should be deprived of the 
benefits of the Copyright Act. 

It is the melancholy fact that great numbers of good 
books have bad indexes, or no indexes. The case of 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters is flagrant. Edward FitzGerald’s 
Letters are insufficiently indexed, particularly the More 
Letters published last year. But Messrs. Macmillan, the 
publishers of these works, are to be congratulated on their 
intention to index every volume in their new ‘ English 
Men of Letters” series. For want of an index many books 
lose two-thirds of their working value. Looking round 
our shelves, in casual quest of examples, we take the 
cuse of Hazlitt’s Conversations with Northcote, a book full 
of hidden treasure. The Bohn edition contains an 
index of the persons mentioned in the Conversations, 
which is a great deal better than nothing, though far 
from satisfactory. Bentley’s reprint of 1894, edited by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, would be a perfect little volume if it 
included an index, but it does not. Accordingly, more is to 
be got out of the newly published Conversations of 
Northcote with James Ward (Methuen), this volume 
being admirably indexed. A rather maddening book is 
the Minerva Library edition (to name no other) of Forster's 
Life of Goldsmith, where a table of contents, an index, 
and a chronology are combined in a form which is_per- 
fectly calculated to try a student’s patience. The early 
and best editions have an index proper, and this is 
included in the Tauchnitz edition of which five hundred 
copies came (un-smuggled) to England. 

Ruskin was a great indexer. His Preterita is admir- 
ably equipped. What could be more alluring than 
entries such as these 

Tennyson, he Princess, Prelogue, “She tapped her 
tiny, silken-sandalled foot,” ii. 84. 

Thames, shingled beach of, Chelsea, i. 122. 

Thanet, Isle of, skies in the, i. 235. 

Theatre, author's love of the, i. 202. 


Mr. Wheatley notes the excellence of Ruskin’s indexes, 
selecting the one to Fors Clavigera as his example, but 
his highest praise is rightly reserved for Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s index to his great edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, which, as he says, is nothing less than a 
delightful companion to the work, while ‘‘ an indescribable 
literary air breathes over every page and gives distinc- 
tion to the whole.”” Inasmuch, however, as Dr. Hill’s 
Boswell is quite beyond the means of most readers, we 
could. wish that Mr. Wheatley had remarked on the 
excellence of the index to Croker’s edition, second-hand 
copies of which can be picked up easily. 
Strikingly good Saleass are those to the 


early 
editions of the Spectator and Tatler and to 


Gay’s 
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Trivia. _Gay’s work—luckily on our shelves-~-is most 
appetisingly indexed. Thus :— 
Brokers keep coaches. 
Cane, an amber-headed one useless. 
Dustman spiteful to gilded chariots. 
Friend, the author walks with one. 
Glazier, his skill at football. 
Hozier’s poles, what observed by them. 
Invention of Pattens. 
June, what cry denoteth that month. 
Knocker of a door, an observation on one. 
Lawyer passing the street in a coach. 
Matrons put in hogsheads. 
Nicker, his art. 
Observations on the looks of walkers. 
Perfumer, by whom to be avoided. 
Quarrels, sham ones, dangerous. 
Reader, the author addresses him. 
Sempstress, advice to her. 
Thursday, by what observations to know it. 
Vaults, an observation upon them, 
Watchman, what to do if taken by them. 
Yeoman, a dreadful story of one. 


It is a work of great difficulty and fatigue to make 

a good index. For this reason we believe that authors 
are not always, or oftenest, the best makers of indexes to 
their own works. ‘This task comes last; it is mixed up 
with proof-reading ; and it is frequently done under con- 
ditions of haste imposed by impatient publishers. If an 
author can only find a sympathetic and industrious 
indexer, it is abundantly worth his while to employ him, 
at least to lay. the ground-work. Unfortunately, the find- 
ing of such a person may, under ordinary conditions, 
mee more laborious than the task itself. Macaulay’s 
aconic instruction to Longmans, ‘‘ Let no d—— Tory 
make the index to my History,” does not suggest ~the 
whole difficulty. The most careful writer, jaded by his 
long occupation on a work, is likely to faint and fail. 
The index to Mr. Protheroe’s edition of Byron’s Letters is 
an excellent piece of work, and it seems quite ungracious 
to say that it might be better. But it is practically an 
index of proper names only, and all opinions, sayings, and 
abstractions must be sought with varying success in the 
twenty-eight closely-packed columns attached to ‘‘ Byron.”’ 
On the other hand, the list of ‘‘ Books Read by Byron,” 
filling eight columns, is an original feature for which we 
cannot be too grateful. The worst failure we have had 
with this index was in an attempt to find the passage, a 
locus classicus in its way, in which Byron gives Moore advice 
on the way in which he should write Sheridan’s biography. 
The references to Moore’s Life of Sheridan, two in number, 
ignore this important passage in Byron’s letter to Moore 
of June 1, 1818. Such slips must, no doubt, occur in the 
best indexes; but they are hard on the reader. 

We are suggesting rather than describing the contents 
of Mr. Wheatley’s interesting volume. His chapters 
on “Amusing and Satirical Indexes,” and ‘‘ The Bad 
Indexer’’ are very entertaining. One of the worst 
pieces of bad indexing is described by Miss Hetherington, 
whose indexing of periodical literature isso good. She 
found one magazine treated in this style :— 


Finds, The Rev. J. Sturgis’s. 
Sturgis’s Finds, the Rev. J. 
Complexion! What a Pretty. 
Pretty Complexion! What a. 
What a pretty Complexion ! 
Foot in it, On Putting One’s 
On Putting One’s Foot in it. 


Some amazing entries used to adorn Palmer’s Index to 
The Times. A police-court case in which two women were 
committed to prison—one, Amelia Horne, for firing a 
pistol at a man named Roberts; the other, Jane Williams, 
for stealing a mare belonging to Robert Owen. These 
events are entered under R-—‘‘ Rather uncommon for 
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Females.”” Then there is the famous entry from another 
source :— 
Best (Mr. Justice), his great mind, 


which was intended to refer the reader to the passage: 
“Mr. Justice Best said that he had a great mind to 
commit the man for trial.’’ 

Three chapters on “General Rules for Alphabetical 
Indexes,”’ ‘‘ How to Set about an Index,” and ‘“‘ A General 
or Universal Index” are of practical value to authors (Mr. 
Wheatley does not disdain to instruct them in the art of 
using paste), but into these chapters it would not be very 
profitable to enter here. We note his wise directions on 
the form in which entries should be made. The ugliness of 
the ordinary index entry can be avoided. Thus it would 
be better to write :— 


Smith (John), his trial ; his execution, 
than 
Smith (John), trial of ; execu'ion of. 


As heartily can we applaud the injunction (may it echo 
round the dome in Great Russell Street) to keep I and J, 
U and V, distinct. The freakish mingling of these letters 
in the British Museum Catalogue is the cause of much 
worry. 

In his last chapter Mr. Wheatley speculates on. the 

sibility of forming, with Government help, a General or 
Jniversal Index. This is a fine dream, and perhaps some 
of us may live to see it begin to come true. But we 
suggest that, in the meantime, something might be done 
to add to the number of thoroughly good indexes to books 
which are in wide use and favour. The number of young 
people who combine to write essays and to indulge in 
other literary exercises is great; and many of these 
exercises are of somewhat doubtful value to themselves 
and others. Why should they not make indexes? No 
work is more educative, more mind-filling, or more 
fascinating, if only it be undertaken in the right spirit. 

There are scores of good books which are very inade- 
quately indexed, and printing is cheap. If a society, or 
group of societies, would combine to produce first-class 
indexes, for the love of the thing and their own exceeding 
benefit, we can scarcely doubt that a way could be found 
to publish these without financial loss. The books must 
be well selected, and the indexes must be so good that 
students and readers could not afford to dispense with 
them. For example, an index to a selected edition of 
Montaigne woyld be a good subject. If anyone doubts 
the utility of such a work let him look at Mr. William 
Wheeler’s Digest-Index of Addison’s Spectator—a work 
which Mr. Wheatley, rather strangely, does not mention. 
It is a volume in itself, and no one who studies the eighteenth 
century can afford to be without it. Indexes on this scale 
need not be undertaken at first, but in the making of 
pamphlet-indexes to works of genuine interest we see real 
work for book-loving people who cannot otherwise produce 
literary material of public value. A number of practical 
difficulties suggest themselves, but none of these seem to 
us insuperable. Such as might probably come from 
publishers would vanish, we think, before thoroughness 
and organization. Such digest-indexes would have great 
value as advertisements, for the key always suggests the 
door ; and an added desirableness might be given to them 
by the incorporation of some tit-bit of ‘“ later material,”’ 
some new portrait, or bibliographical addenda. 


Misunderstood. 
Tiberius the Tyrant. By J. C. Tarver. (Constable. 145s.) 


Tus is the most interesting monograph upon a section of 
Roman history that has come under our notice for many 
a day. It is an attempt to whitewash a character, or 
rather we should say to wipe away the unmerited stains 
that have covered it. For its purpose the book is 


= 
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soméwhat too bulky. Mr. Tarver begins further back 
than is necessary, and his introduction, a sketch of the 
Roman State, though suggestive enough, is scarcely 
required by those who bring to his work some knowledge 
of his subject. And of course to such is the — 
But these form a lesiurely class, and will not complain. 
With this exception, we have nothing but praise for a 
niece of special pleading which is admirable in its balance, 
its lucidity, and its occasional asides of humour and 
illustration. The life of Tiberius is from many points an 
interesting one :— 

It began in the middle of the great revolution which 
eventually substituted the rule of one man for the rule of 
the Senate, and which left the city of Rome the capital 
rather than the mistress of an Empire; it ended after 
nearly fourscore years, during which the constitution of 
the Empire was so firmly established that the incapacity 
of the individual rulers, and the mutual rivalries of 
aspirants to the chief power, though sometimes resulting 
in civil war, failed to shake its stability. Not the 
least of the many contradictions in this life is the fact 
that the man, who is called by the great German historian 
Mommsen, “ the ablest of the Roman Emperors,” should 
have become the recognised type of all that is most evil 
in a ruler, and left a name which is seldom mentioned 
without an expression of detestation. 


The evil: reputation of the second Roman Emperor is 
probably one of the greatest triumphs of literature over 
life, the most extraordinary instance of the truth of the 
paradox “the pen is mightier than the sword.” ‘The 
whole question hinges on the Annals of Tacitus. For the 
rule of Tiberius was carried on amid a remarkable literary 
silence which followed the volubility of the Augustan age. 
We have no such letters as those of Cicero, no such poet 
as Horace. We have something of M. Velleius Paterculus, 
who served under Tiberius and liked him. But the 
admiring soldier has not the charm that catches the ear 
of centuries, and few people know his tribute to the 
General under whom 
there was a composite vehicle ready, his litter assigned 
to the general benefit, whose advantages I experienced 
along with others ; physicians, food, all the apparatus of a 
bath, carried for this purpose alone, were ready for every 
invalid. 

But M. Velleius Paterculus probably knew little more 
of Tiberius Nero than a lance-corporal in the Natal 
Field Foree knew of Sir Redvers Buller. In the 
verdict of popular history his evidence has not counted. 
It is the advocate (who was not on the scene of action) 
who gains the verdict. For Tacitus sat down to write 
a history of the Empire after several years of activity. 
Ife was a man who had seen service, and had more 
than rivalled Gibbon’s year in the yeomanry which 
had enabled him to describe battles. He was a notable 
orator, perhaps the most eminent of his day. With 
practice he had developed a style which in its way has never 
been equalled. By the time he had reached the Annals 
and the era of Tiberius, which you must remember 
was to him the Georgian era—he had attained the art 
of packing more thought into the square inch than any 
man has ever got into double the space. Bacon was a 
good packer; but Tacitus manages always to get 
venom beneath his concentrated words. The reporter 
owes him some of his best phrases, among them *‘‘ con- 
spicuous by their absence.” Finally, Tacitus was a 
man who looked back on the oligarchy as the ideal 
form of government, and the Senate, the Magistrates, 
and the people as the constituents of a State. He never 
shows the least consciousness of what Julius Cesar 
more than a century before had seen, that the govern- 
ment of a city or a congeries of cities on the Italian 
peninsula strained and cracked when stretched over the 
world. Such was the man on whom we mainly depend 
for our conception of Tiberius. And it is a splendid 
instance of what a man with a brain, a prejudice and 








a pen can do that the centuries have, with a clear- 
headed exception here and there, taken Tiberius at the 
estimate of Tacitus. For his phrases leave their taste 
even when you have washed your mind with the water 
of reason. 

We have space but for an instance or so of Mr. 
Tarver’s careful following of Tacitus on the track of 
Tiberius. The Annals give a pretty full record of the 
first year of his reign. That Tiberius had no desire of 
supreme power is admitted even by Tacitus. Yet the 
historian } se in an implication that the Emperor was 
responsible for the murder of Agrippa Postumus with the 
object of securing that power. And the phrase sticks. 
And even when Tacitus depends upon the records of 
the Senate’s transactions he is obviously unfair. In a.p. 25 
a deputation arrived from Spain asking leave to build a 
shrine in honour of Tiberius and his mother. Tiberius 
addressed the Senate on the subject, protesting that ‘‘ the 
honour paid to Augustus will disappear if it is made a 
by promiscuous flattery of this kind.” Further, ‘I wis 
— to be mindful that I am a man, and hold purely 
yuman responsibilities.” And ‘those memorials which 
are built of stone are despised as mere tombs if the 
judgment of posterity proves adverse.” The objection 
seems reasonable and dignified as given in the Senatorial 
reports which lay under the hand of the historian. But 
Tacitus adds his comment, ‘‘ The contempt of fame means 
the contempt of virtue.” Surely never was injustice 
packed into a line with greater skill. 

The retirement to Caprese during the last few years of 
his life has caught the prurient imagination of the 
detractors of Tiberius. Here, too, the evidence is all in 
favour of the Emperor, as Mr. Tarver points out. And 
the least knowledge of human nature would suggest that 
a man who had lived a strenuous life free from the 
allegation of vice was not likely at the age of sixty-eight 
and in ill-health to plunge into an orgy of lust. Tiberius 
was not perhaps among the half-dozen demigods of 
Kmpire. His task was consolidation. You may find 
some analogy in the case of Richard Cromwell, who faced 
and failed at the task of carrying on a new system. 
Tiberius had not the advantage of the tradition of heredity. 
He was clearly unconscious of the Empire’s significance, 
and deliberately handed back to the Senate the power 
that Julius and Octavianus had secured. Yet when he 
died the Empire was fixed for centuries. There must 
have been more in the man than the gloomy cynicism, 
the cautious cruelty packed beneath the phrases of 
Tacitus. And Mr. Tarver will have his a if at last 
historical likelihood be substituted for literary obsession. 


Barbed Trivialities. 


Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin Society. By 
A Native. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Tuere are two kinds of ‘‘ Recollections ’’ which have value— 
those, maybe trivial in themselves, which possess art and 
atmosphere, fixing a period in a ween minor ways, 
and those which deal with great events, great personalities 
and the wider movements of an epoch or a great society. 
** A Native’s”’ recollections can be classed with neither of 
these. Trivial they are, in all conscience, but there is no 
hint of art; we have, indeed, seldom read a book more 
obviously thrown together ; one is inclined to regard it as 
a kind of dust-bin of memories, in which, even by diligent 
searching, no more than a paste gem or two may be dis- 
covered. “A Native” also adopts a superior attitude 
towards the society of which he writes which is often 
offensive and not seldom vulgar. The superior attitude, 


of course, may be used, even as a pose, with great effect, 
but to accept it one must be assured that there is strength 
behind it. 


No doubt ‘‘ A Native’’ found what he calls 
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the ‘‘ make-believe’ of the Vice-regal Court dull, its 
frequenters toadies, and its officials more or less salaried 
humbugs; but a great deal depends upon the point of 
view, and-we should be sorry to eles tha ‘* A Native’s”’ 
was by any means wholly just. Certainly if the stories 
set down in this volume either as funny or witty were the 
current coin of the ‘‘ Coort”’ and society in Dublin during 
the forty years over which “A Native’s’’ recollections 
extend, that ‘‘Coort”’ and society must have had many 
weary hours, for hardly a single story is really good, and 
some are of a quite monumental dulness and ineptitude. 
A person called Bob G , of whom some stories are told 
with apparent appreciation, appears to have had as fine a 
lack of ordinary decency as anyone of whom we ever read. 
We are expected to be amused by being told how this 
person, when “in drink,’’ proposed to one sister and 
escaped from the consequences by promptly proposing to 
the other. ‘‘The rest,’ comments ‘‘A Native,” ‘ was 
easy ; for the two girls came with the same story to their 
sire, who of course said they were a pair of fools; that 
nothing ‘tangible, sur,’ could be founded on the joint act.” 
We need make no comment upon the taste of this. 

But the “‘ Recollections” are not wholly valueless. The 
glimpses which we get of the seventh Earl of Carlisle 
during his Viceroyalty do serve to illustrate, if it be but 
dimly, a condition of things neither very dignified nor 
very wise; and by careful searching one may find else- 
where in the volume occasional matter touched with natural 
human interest. Of such are its notes concerning the old 
Theatre Royal, where, ‘‘ when the Italians were coming,” 
the rush for seats was so great “‘ prices were raised, then, 
to the vast sum of eight shillings, invariably—only think ! 
—for the boxes and dress-boxes.’’ This, of Grisi, is not 
without interest, although touched with that curious lack 
of feeling which is characteristic of ‘“‘ A Native” :— 





One of the most melancholy spectacles conceivable was 
the last appearance of that true diva, Grisi, at the Theatre 
Royal. It was her farewell ; I think her very last appear- 
ance. She had not been heard for many years, but some- 
how ker old splendid tradition lingered on. It was 
“ Lucrezia,” and great wastheexpectancy. The first shock 
was the spectacle of so antique and well-worn a dame ; 
but what was it when she came to essay “runs” and high 
notes and such gymnastics? Every effort was accompanied 
by a contortion of face, showing the pain there was to 
accomplish the business ; and then the voice itse!f—what 
an inharmonious screech! The natives, I am glad to say, 
did not laugh or jeer ; but they were discreetly silent from 
astonishment and amusement, and yet all her songs hid 
been “let down.” Mario, too, lagged inglorious on the 
scene until he came at last to do little more than speak in 
whispers—-a shattered piece of débris. 


On the whole, we prefer ‘‘A Native’s ” theatrical re- 
miniscences to his aids they are less spiced with venom, 
and the names which sprinkle the pages have at least 
some claim to distinction. ‘‘A Native” is perpetually 
writing down things calculated to annoy his countrymen ; 
he is more critical than the Saxon, who, whatever his 
faults, has at any rate a desire to see good where it may 
happen to be. But ‘‘ A Native”’ has no such saving grace ; 
he cannot even leave his country the full enjoyment of its 
own especial characteristics. ‘‘ Often,’? he says, ‘“‘ the 
most Irish of Irishmen, the most racy of the soil, turn out 
to be Englishmen! I never was so astonished to find that 
two of my countrymen, in whom I had a sort of pride and 
faith, were regular Englishmen. Such were Charles Lever, 
whose father and mother were English, born and bred, 
though he himself chanced to have been born in Ireland ; 
and Sir John Stevenson, Moore’s colleague in the Melodies, 
who was a Scot.’’ And so our author goes on, for the most 
part rubbing it into his compatriots in a most unfriendly 
manner, and garnishing his pages with a staccato kind of 
schoolboy French. We take leave of ‘‘ A Native” without 
regret. For a work of this kind the book is uncommonly 
short, but we are glad it is no longer. 
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On South Africa. 


Lord Milner and South Africa. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller. 
(Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


No more valuable work on the current history of South 
Africa than this book by Mr. Iwan-Miiller has been written 
since Mr. E. T. Cook’s Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal 
War was published. The object of the new work is to 
picture the long struggle for ascendancy between the 
sixteenth century and nineteenth century ideas of govern- 
ment; but as to have attempted a continuous narrative 
of the conflict between the two systems would have been 
tantamount to writing a history of South Africa, Mr. 
Iwan-Miilller has confined himself to what he modestly 
ealls a series of sketches illustrating the different phases 
of the story. His point of view is that of a healthy 
Englishman. As he observes, historians may be divided 
into three classes: those who start with the assumption 
that their country is always in the right; those who are 
predisposed to believe that their country is always wrong ; 
and those who, being conversant with the records of their 
own and of other countries, assume that their country in 
any given dispute is more likely to have been right than 
to have been wrong. Mr. Iwan-Miiller confesses that he 
belongs to the third category, and that the researches 
which he has had to undertake have confirmed him in 
his conviction. In order to understand the problem which 
Lord Milner had to solve in South Africa, it is essential 
to know how the pieces came to be where they were on 
the board, and to understand the circumstances which 
had determined all the previous moves made by both sides 
in the prolonged combat :— 

The history of British South Africa has been a faithful 
realisation of the fable of the Sibylline books. We were 
offered by Sir George Grey a federated South Africa 
without money and without cost. We refused the gift. 
Destiny a second time, through the medium of Sir Bartle 
Frere, proferred to us again a united British South 
Africa, but not without payment and sacrifice. We 
rejected the second offer as contemptuously as we had 
thrown aside the first, and when the third and last advance 
was forced, as it were, upon us as an alternative to the 
complete loss of South Africa, we have had to purchase 
it not only with money, but with blood and tears. 

That it fell to Lord Milner’s lot to demonstrate to the 
people of Great Britain that if this final offer were 
rejected we should be bereft of South Africa, and that 
this would have been the beginning of the end of the 
British Empire, is one of the main themes of this book ; 
and the other is that the Dutch conspiracy to drive the 
English into the sea is of older date than mere Krugerism, 
and originated not in the happily abolished Dutch re- 
publics, but in Cape Colony itself. The book is a 
store-house of information, and is written in so easy a 
style that its learning is never obtruded and _ never 
becomes heavy. 


Sir Charles Warren and Spion Kop. By “ Defender.”’ 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Ir did not require the biographical sketch which ‘ De- 
fender” has prefixed to this volume to tell us that Sir 
Charles Warren had done the State some service before 
he was sent out to South Africa in command of the 
Fifth Division in November, 1899. Had ‘‘ Defender ”’ 
stopped there, all would have been well; but un- 
fortunately fer his hero, he endeavours to shift the blame 
which Sir Redvers Buller fastened on Sir Charles for the 
Spion Kop disaster to the shoulders of a subordinate 
officer. Sir Redvers, who was in supreme command, 
blamed his subordinate, Sir Charles Warren, and now 
“Defender” throws the blame upon _ Lieut.-Colonel 
Thorneycroft, who, he says, was responsible for the order 
to abandon the hill at the very moment when reinforce- 
ments were coming up and the Boers were beginning to 
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trek. The situation would be comic were it not so 
inexpressibly tragie. Here it is: the general in chief 
command was ing after the baggage; the second in 
command, Sir Charles Warren, was where he could not 
well see what was happening on Spion Kop ; Major-General 
Coke was sent for by Sir Charles at the very time when, 
as Sir Redvers put it, ‘“‘ he would have been useful,” and 
the command on the top of the hill was placed in the 
hands of Lieut.-Colonel Thorneycroft, a major of only six 
months’ standing in the Royal Scots Fusiliers, who held 
the local rank of Lieut.-Colonel while in command of a 
special —_ He was well known as a brave officer and 
a good fighting man, but with so many officers of high 
rank and long experience in the field, it was thoroughly 
characteristic of the slipshod methods which prevailed that 
he should have been placed in supreme command over 
officers senior to himself, most of whom did not know of 
his appointment, and left to hold the key of the position 
on a hull top which he, keen fighter as he was, considered 
untenable. ‘‘ Defender” does not make out much of a 
case. He only shows that there was no capable head nor 
any clear and comprehensive scheme of action. The 
impression left on the reader is, that the whole affair was 
a hopeless muddle in which the officers and men fought 
gallantly, but without any help from those whose duty it 
was to lead and direct them. The plain man will say 
that, as Sir Redvers and Sir Charles were in command, 
the blame for the lack of all clear direction must rest 
with them. 


The Call to Arms, 1900-1901. 
(Longmans. 5s. net.) 

Ir needs some little effort of memory to recall the thrill 
of grim determination which ran throughout the country 
when the news of the disaster of the black week in 
December 1899 was received. The Call to Arms was 
responded to most nobly by all classes of the population, 
and the formation of the Imperial Yeomanry soon became 
an accomplished fact. Two days before the Royal Warrant 
authorising the raising of the Imperial Yeomanry was 
issued by Queen Victoria, Mr. Seton-Carr, M.P., wrote to 
Mr. George Wyndham suggesting the formation of a corps 
of Volunteer Sharpshooters for service in South Africa, 
the essential qualifications being that the men should be 
good shots with a thorough knowledge and experience of 
rifle-shooting. The offer was accepted on December 30, 
and Mr. Seton-Carr with a very strong committee at 
once set to work to raise the corps. Among those who 
most largely provided the finances were Mr. Lionel 
Phillips, Mr. Alfred Beit, Mr. W. W. Astor, Colonel R. 
Pilkington, M.P., and Mr. Vernon Wentworth, M.P. Lord 
Dunraven was the Chairman of Committee. Three 
battalions of Sharpshooters were formed: the Ist was the 
18th battalion Imperial Yeomanry, and the 2nd and 3rd 
were the 21st and 23rd battalions Imperial Yeomanry. 
The Corps well deserved a book all to itself, though the 
account of its doings will be more interesting to the 
men themselves and to historians of the war than to the 
general reader. ‘The lists of names form a roll of honour 
of which those included have every right to feel proud, 


By H. Seton-Carr. 


Progress of South Africa in the Century. By G. McCall 
Theal. The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ Series. (W. and 
R. Chambers. 5s. net.) 


Dr. Tueat, who is hardly a safe guide in matters South 
African, in spite of his official position at the Cape, has 
added another to the list of his books on South Africa. 
The title page bears the date 1902, but some of the 
passages in the work seem familiar, and unless we are 
mistaken we have met with them before in another volume 
by the same author. Dr. Theal’s treatment of Slagter’s 
Nek is typical of his attitude, and curiously enough the 
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question is dealt with in Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s Lord Milner 
and South Africa, where Dr. Theal’s account of the inci- 
dent is mercilessly dissected. In Dr. Theal’s book it is 
said that the event which is here recorded would not have 
been worthy of so much space in the volume if the execu- 
tion of the five burghers had not caused the most intense 
animosity towards the British Government. But as Mr. 
Twan-Miiller points out, ‘‘ the affair of Slagter’s Nek had 
nothing to do with the British Government. Every- 
body connected with the affair, with the exception of the 
officers called in to assist the agents of the ea was of 
Dutch, Franco-Dutch, or Afrikander origin.”’ It is not 
worth while to deal further with a book of this descrip- 
tion, 








Other New Books. 


By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
(Chicago: McClurg 


Letters to an Enthusiast. 
Edited by Anne Upton Nettleton. 
& Co.) 
Tue enthusiast was Robert Balmanno of New York, who so 
admired Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance to Shakespeare (in spite 
of the absence from it of references to the numbering of 
the lines—a most unholy omission !), that he besought a 
few slips of the original copy to preserve in his treasure- 
house. Mrs. Clarke sent them, and Mr. Balmanno returned 
two gold pens. This was in 1850, and they corresponded 
until Mr. Balmanno’s death in 1861, and these are the 
letters. They make an admirable companion to Mrs. Clarke’s 
Reminiscences of Writers and My Long Life, and they 
throw a pleasant if not a searching light on the literary 
times of Mrs. Clarke’s own day, among her more intimate 
friends being the Lambs, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, and 
Dickens. The book, however, contains little that is new. 
We choose for quotation a passage concerning Lamb :-- 


You ask me if I knew Charles Lamb. I thank God, I 
did. This very enthusiasm about the malt beverage 
reminds me of pleasant thingsin my privileged intercourse 
with him. I was an honoured partaker in one of those 
country walks of his, when he would stop at some little 
roadside inn and have some cool porter. He preferred 
vorter and ale, and I remember his especially expressing 
his approval of my taste when I ventured to second his 
commendation of Barclay and Perkin’s porter as superior 
to any other brewers. I think he liked that a girl should 
have an opinion in porter, and not be afraid of avowing 
it. I recollect our once stopping at some wayside hostelry 
near Waltham Cross, and his drinking “the memory of 
Harold” as our toast on that occasion. On another my 
father chose to defray the ‘“‘ score for sheer ale” (porter), 
and Charles Lamb said, “ Do, Novello; I shall like the 
draught all the better for it.” 

In one of these green lane walks, admirable Miss Kelly 
happened to be at Enfield with us that day; and [ 
remember his being pleased that both she and I sat in the 
little porch and pledged him, while he had the beer 
brought there. He always liked to sce women superior to 
fine ladyism and affectation, though no one had a truer 
appreciation of real feminine refinement. I recollect his 
trying me with one of his whimsical ways in that kind of 
test once. Charles and I were down at Enfield for a few 
days, and went one evening with himself and his beloved 
sister Mary to drink tea with some people who had invited 
them both. Charles Lamb and I chanced to outwalk my 
Charles and Miss Lamb, and we arrived first at the house, 
a ladies’ school. The lady of the house received us 
politely, and expressed herself pleased to see—bowing to 
me—any friend of Mr. Lamb’s with him. He answered 
her inquiry after his sister, by saying ihat she had a 
horrible toothache, and had stayed at home ; and Mr. CC. 
had remained to keep her company. And then he added, 
“ His wife and I, as we came along, were hoping that you 
might have sprats for supper to-night, Mrs. ——.” You 
might imagine the effect that this produced, in a some- 
what prim company-assemblage ; but I could see that he 
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was pleased at my not being in the slightest discomposed 
at this singular introduction to a strange lady, in a strange 
house. I have sometimes thought that I owe it to the 
gratitude I feel for having known two such glorious 
beings, to jot down all my reminiscences of beloved 
Charles Lamb and his excellent: sister-Mary. She was 
worthy to be his sister ; and that is saying everything. 


The book is well printed and furnished with a number of 
—— of Mrs. Clarke’s friends. The editing might have 
een rather more thorough. 





The Web of Empire: A Diary of the Imperial Tour of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York in 1901. By Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 

“Tus,” says Sir Donald Wallace, ‘‘may be called the 

wuthorised account of the Imperial Tour.”” As such the 

account may be considered a success; so. far as we can 
discover, it commits, in all its procession of pages, no 
shadow of an indiscretion, nor is ke the smallest ruffling 
of its serene urbanity of manner. But for these very 
reasons the book is dull. The first thing that we desire to 
know is something of the personalities which made up the 

Imperial entourage. Of these we get nothing. We are 

only told that at the end of the tour all the members were 

“not only on speaking terms, but in the most cordial 

relations possible.’ ‘That was an eminently desirable 

conclusion, and no doubt, as Sir Donald Wallace says, 

“the Duke displayed wonderful sagacity in selecting the 

members of his suite.” But no reader can feel much 

active pleasure in a narrative which leaves the actors 

merely names. However, that being said, there remains a 

good deal of material which has at least some value as a 

contribution to our understanding of that fine outbreak -of 

feeling which made the tour both practicable and desirable. 

Sir Donald Wallace diarises for us everything of importance 

which occurred as well as much of no importance, and the 

cumulative effect is somewhat overwhelming. One is 
whirled from ceremony to ceremony in a condition which 
approaches bewilderment, a bewilderment not lessened 
when such details are introduced as the number of hands 
shaken by the Duke and Duchess on particular occasions. 
Certainly the general impression gathered is one of down- 
right hard work, and hard work, too, of the most trying 
kind. The author concludes with a discriminating 
chapter upon the subject of Imperial Federation, based 
upon careful observation and argued temperately and well, 
which contains these wise words: “‘ : I would 
warn our Federationists at home that, in the preparation 

of any definite schemes, it might be well to respect, in a 

greater measure than they usually do, the individuality of 

the various units of which our sporadic, heterogeneous 

Empire is composed.” 

It need hele be added that the volume is excellently 
printed and produced and very fully illustrated, though 
we could have wished, perhaps, for more human interest 
in the drawings. Some of the Chevalier de Martino’s 
sea-pictures are good, but they have too little force and 
variety. 


Letters to Dolly By Keble Howard. (Long. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Kesite Howarp—as we judge from this volume—is a 
funny man whom we may roughly class, with no desire 
for undue flattery or unfair depreciation, as a pupil in the 
school of Mr. Jerome. The papers which make up this 
volume appeared originally in the Sketch. Now one may 
endure, and even enjoy, the weekly dig in the ribs with 
an occasional touch of sentimentality, when a week’s work 
and pleasure intervenes between each. administration. 
But the writer who is seeking to build a reputation (we 
credit Mr. Howard with an ambition he may assuredly 
realise) should hesitate before giving to a book that which 
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was designed for a weekly paper, even when Mr. Tom 
Browne lends the comic aid of his drawings. Mr. Howard 
rambles at large over life—over the surface of life. The 
‘** Dolly’ to whom the letters are addressed is oy 
a girl whose hair is still worn long, but we have no 
further indication of her personality. The writer rode a 
bicycle, he went to Plymouth and other ordinary places, 
he tried quiet week-ends in the country, he even went so 
far as St. Petersburg, where he struck the most pretentious 
and uncomfortable hotel in Europe. And here he has the 
sympathy of his present critic. But if we are to take him 
with any seriousness we must say he misses those surface 
indications that point to what lies beneath. He is not yet 
the geological humourist who prospects successfully for 
gold. ‘Thus in the paper called ‘‘ Sunday with a Church- 
warden Pipe” we have this photograph :— 

As the children clattered into church, the local police- 
man appeared, and stationed himself opposite the sacred 
edifice, in the exact centre of the roadway. With him, of 
course, came that band of beery satellites—— 

And so forth. The sacred edifice and the beery satellites 
may pass in the paper, but they cannot compete for an 
honours degree in literature. Yet with these casual and 
careless papers Mr. Howard has not reached the end of 
his tether, and the final word about him is not to be 
spoken now. 





The Holy City, Athens, and Egypt. 
Charley. (Marshall Bros. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book, we are told, is ‘“‘ founded on personal observa- 
tion and the researches of modern explorers.’’ It also 
claims to be a love story. As to the love story, it is thin 
to tenuity, and dull to exasperation. Why it was dragged 
in at all we cannot conceive, for the information put intc 
the mouth of the lady might have been set down more 
briefly otherwise, and her reflections are not helpful; 
neither are those of her extremely colourless lover,—we 
are inclined to call him her “‘ young man.”’ So far as the 
facts of Sir William Charley’s book go they seem accurate 
enough, but the whole might have been condensed into 
much fewer than 446 pages. The truth is that the 
volume reeks of the personally-conducted. It was hardly 
wear ny 3 to tell us that the author made his journey 
under the auspices of Dr. Lunn. Not that we have a 
word to say against a system which has made travel 
possible to many who otherwise might have had to stay 
at home; what we object to are some of the printed 
results of that system. Why invent such names as 
Winterton-wide and Strath-great and make their owners 
into dull people who impart their knowledge in flaccid 
conversations ? When Mabel and Everard (the lovers) are 
looking at the ‘“‘ Pharoah of the Oppression” they talk 
like this :-— 

“ What a hard, stern face it is,” explained Mabel. 

“The lower jaw,” said Everard, “is massive and 

powerful. It looks as if it were carved out of iron.” 
The rest of the party gathered round and gave veut to 
similar exclamations. 


By Sir William T. 


That is illuminating, is it not? We respect Sir William 
Charley’s industry and we sympathise with his object, but 
his method is terrifying. Yet there may be people who 
like information served up in this way, and to such we 
commend Sir William Enarley's book with confidence. 
They will find facts on nearly every page, and an enor- 
mous number of references. 


Moods and Outdoor Verses. By Richard Askham. (R. 
Brimley Johnson. 33. 6d. net.) 


Mr. AskHAM may be a minor t; but in the genuine, 
not the disparaging sense of the word. For he is a true 
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poet ; he has ideas, and in at least one poem—the opening 
‘* Deeming Dale’’—he shows magic. Let us quote 1t :— 


Who is it knocks at my window? Ho » 
Who is it rides the gale’? 

“Yonder the Pitiless Ladies go 
Adown the Deeming Dale. 


“The cold of a cloud is over them ; 
Open the pane and see ; 

All the women of perilous dream 
Go drifting drearily, 


“One by one on the bitter wind, 
Companionless and grey, | 

With the empty sound of a host behind 
To bring them on their way. 


“But yonder, yonder comes the Moon, 
And yonder see them turn: 
Jewelled and fierce their hunting shoon 
Fly flashing through the fern.” 
Now whither do they ride so fast 
Upon the whirling wind ? 
“Fasten the pane against the blast! 
Hasten and draw the blind.” 
Who is it knocks at my window? Ho 
Who is it rides the gale ? . 
“ And who would join the hosts that go 
Adown the Deeming Dale?” 
This has a portion, at least, of the spirit that infuses 
‘** Keith of Ravelston.’’ Such a longer blank verse poem 
as ‘‘These Forty Years’? has depth of dramatic feeling ; 
and ‘‘In Solitude” is a sonnet-like little piece with an 
idea. ‘This is a very promising first book of poems. 








Fiction. 


The Searchers. By Margaretta Byrde. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tus book belongs to the series called by the publisher the 
First Novel Library. Perhaps the claim made for its 
contributors that they show exceptional talent is not 
extravagant in view of the standard by which the con- 
temporary novelist is indulgently measured. By that 
standard Miss (?) Byrde’s book is a good one; it stands 
well above the average. Yet the faults that mar it are 
precisely those which make tiresome the work of some of 
the most popular writers of the day. We can discern no 
reason—of this admission we make a gift to those whom 
it principally concerns—why Miss Byrde should not count 
by tens the thousands of her readers. The story arises 
out of the ruin of a bailiff’s daughter, indescribably 
beautiful and endowed with a voice and a touch. Eve 
was her pathetic name; and when a flippant curate asks 
her to sing “anything,” this is the kind of earnest 
atmosphere with which she envelopes the music stool. 
But Eve was thinking “ Anything ” was not her idea of 
music. And something had stirred her mood. Presently 
the strong, long fingers were on the keys, pressing out a 
prelude on the middle notes in adreamy, wistful searching 
which went deeper and deeper until it found anchor in 
the bass. There it repeated itself several times over, a 
plaintive strain of some dozen notes, which was afterwards 
the main strand of the woven song. 
A lady of this temperament was obviously ripe for the 
ministrations of a highly spiritual clergyman, superior to 
all distinction of ecclesiastical party, who had found the 
true meaning of Christianity in a dogmatic theology that 
reminds one of the chart described by the poet as ‘‘a 
perfect and absolute blank.’’ This worthy man helps her 
to redeem herself; and she has the misfortune, after 
marrying her seducer, to fall in love with him. Other 
popular types of womanhood are here: the professional 
nurse, the “lady editress,’’ the match-making middle-class 
mother, the county lady ; and their peculiarities are italicised 
to the last dot, so that you are always quite sure of which 
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are set forward for imitation, which to be noted for 
avoidance. All the lower-class characters drop “ the 
important letter haitch’’ in the most diverting manner, 
and insert it superfluously—as is indicated by the strange 
typographical device of an apostrophe, thus: h’earth. 
It will be seen that we rise from this book in what we 
fear the ‘‘ authoress ”’ will consider a captious mood. The 
fact is that Miss Byrde has it in her, we are sure, to do 
much better work than this. She has the misfortune to 
be too familiar with modern literature of an inferior kind, 
and to have been too fatally successful in shaping her 
work upon ill-chosen models, Yet there is just one 
passage in her book—too long, unfortunately, for quotation 
—which awoke in us a growing sense of sympathetic 
amusement: that, to wit, in which she very happily 
burlesques the nostrum known as Christian Science, and 
makes excellent fun of the extravagancies of American 
woman-worship. 

A Friend of Nelson. By Horace C. Hutchinson. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

In 1801 Lord Nelson was “dodging about off Toulon”’ 
hunting for Villeneuve, who had slipped through the 
straits of Gibraltar and was away with AN his sea legs to 
the West Indies. In this predicament, the great Admiral 
summons the narrator of this story, who is in command of 
a despatch boat, and thus delivers himself: ‘‘ I’ve got to 
stick to Villeneuve, to the Canaries, to the West Indies, 
round the Horn, if he will to h—1 and back, stick to him 
I must. But you must get these despatches home to the 
Admiralty as quick as you can. Run your ship ashore, if 
need be, but get these despatches home at any cost.”’ 
This the gallant commander proceeds to do, and runs his 
ship ashore off Beachy Head, at the same time sinking 
sa afterwards rescuing a French spy and a charming 
widow-comtesse. Widows, at all times fascinating, are 
positively irresistible when rescued from drowning, and it 
is a light task to capture the simple seaman’s heart, while 
her cousinly escort robs him of his despatches. The 
despatches are promptly recovered and handed over to the 
Admiralty, who demonstrate their gratitude by court- 
martial. And now for the whole point of the story. 
‘“* Deeply touched ’’ by this ingratitude, an appeal is made 
direct to Lord Nelson, who is invited down to the com- 
mander’s home ; and it is here that the French spy plots 
the assassination with the “ probable” knowledge of 
Napoleon. How much of this is true and how much 
“historically novel’’ cannot be said, but the following 
details are given: there is a diagram with entrances 
A BC D EF @ Hi, also a spot X where the assassins 
fell; circumstantial evidence is also found in the fact that 
an owl hooted, and it is common knowledge that all self- 
respecting owls hoot on these occasions. How Nelson 
escaped and what it feels like to have an assassin strike 
you between the shoulders with a long knife can best be 
ascertained by reading this very readable book. 

The Late Returning. By Margery Williams. 

2s. 6d.) 


Tue author describes an irresponsible, incoherent revolution 
in some petty Republic in South America. The revolution 
is in full swing, and the English consul (presumably 
English because he has a cockney servant) 4» his door 
and prunes his roses, while the President enters the 
Government House by the back door. This act of very 
reasonable discretion, seeing that his gates are besieged 
by a howling mob, is regarded as cowardice by his people, 
who keep paving stones loose for this kind of emergency ; 
and even his faithful mistress, Vanda (why must he have 
a mistress ?) thinks it is time to resume an intimate rela- 
tionship with a rival President. For this she is very 
rightly shot “‘ by a file in gray in a courtyard with high 
expressionless white plastered walls, while on the cobble 
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stones some pigeons sidle busily to and fro, irridescent in 
the sunlight, picking up stray grains.’’ The author rather 
enjoys these little touches, and spends much trouble and 
considerable art upon them. In the meantime the 
President is safely ensconced behind the door. The 
heroic part is left to be filled by a journalist whose “‘ linen 
suit looms big in the dusk.’’ But, quite apart from this 
remarkable suit, the journalist is distinctly interesting, 
and the reader is let into the secret of how he lights his 
cigarettes. ‘‘ The match with which Carter had paused in 
the act of lighting his cigarette went out, and he threw it 
over the side of the carriage and took a new one. It 
ae, and he made a little cup of his hands to shield 
the flame.’’ After this resourcefulness, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that he greatly distinguishes himself 
during the revolution, and that his right arm twice 
swiftly flies from his shoulder and lays low a man who 
** gingerly wipes his broken mouth.” 

But nothing really matters, and the rival President is 
disposed of by a “little white flash,” which the astute 
reader, now fully prepared for such expressions, interprets 
rightly to mean that he was merely shot. All that remains 
to be done is to relay the paving stones and to wait for 
the next revolution, unless perchance, in the meantime, 
the advice of the consul is taken, and this good republic 
gives up socialism and goes in for ‘“ drink, which of all 
vices is the oldest and most respectable.” 


Notes on Novels. 
A Kine anp nis Campaicners. 3y Von Hemenstam. 


No. 3 in “ The Greenback Library.”’ The translation 
has been done from the Swedish by M. Axel Tegnier, who 
styles Verner von Heidenstam ‘“‘a great Little Master in 
latter-day Swedish literature.” The stories in this volume, 
the first of the series, entitled ‘‘ Karolinerna’’ in the 
Swedish, deal with the condition of the country and the 
personality of Charles XII., that military genius of the early 
part of the eighteenth century. (Duckworth. 1s. 6d.) 


Tue Common Cuorp. By Wyyorn Date. 


A yovet of rather an uncommon kind that will appeal 
to readers who do not usually find their relaxation in 
fiction. The chief character is a recluse, author of The Light 
of Nature. Perhaps this concise man of science, this dry 
little man, who spoke so scornfully of too much soul, had 
been all along trying to see whether “ soul’ could be 
demonstrated and analysed according to a scientific 
method. His friend who knew him would say to himself, 
and he felt a certain satisfaction in saying it: ‘‘ There’s a 
man who says he knows.”’ (Treherne. 6s.) 


AHANA. By K. M. Ebce. 


A story of Indian life, long and leisurely. In the 
Introduction we are told that “it seemed in Haribagh as if 
the 17th of May, 1857, so crowded with unnamable horrors 
of carnage and bloodshed, would never drag to a close.” 
Ahana is the pivot of the story. The sweet mystical name 
formed a strangely complete expression of herself. ‘Out 
of the darkness of wild turmoil and rebellion she had come 
presaging light and love,” and “the fierce light of 

ndian existence, beating upon her life, had burnt out that 
part of it only which could be taken away.’’ (Chapman 


and Hall. 6s.) 
East-Ho. By J. Henry Harris. 


Mr. Harris, we are informed, has written several volumes 
of stories of Cornish life. The present book treats of 
similar life on the East Anglican coast. The manner is 
somewhat artless. Here is a descriptive passage from the 
first page: ‘‘ All as calm as ree an everlasting peace 
had been signed between the powers of old Ocean and the 
Air, and the grateful land is never again to be disturbed 
by their fury.”” (Jarrold. 2s.) 
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Abbey to Palace. 


A coronation is like a lightning flash, illuminating every 
crevice of the national life. Nothing contemporary misses 
some visitation of its glory. Nothing is too small a relic: 
a charred stick plucked from a bon-fire, labelled and put 
away, may become an heirloom. If the instinct for found- 
ing heirlooms were as strong as the instinct for ——s 
them, every cupboard in the country would become a 
museum on the 26th. Nothing that happens on Corona- 
tion day can be ordinary ; for the day will stamp it. This 
vast Mnemonic will permit nothing to be forgotten. Not 
only must the future be sown with recollections and 
traditions, but the past will surge up in wave on wave. 
Even thus, London oe throbbed for many Kings. 


God save you, sir! Where have you been broiling ? 
Among the crowd i’ the Abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedged in more ; I am stifled 

With the mere rankness of their joy. 

You saw the ceremony. 

That I did. 

How was it ? 

Well worth the seeing. 


Or it is Pepys, overcome with joy, and Mr. Thornbury’s 
wine, in Axe Yard, after the crowning of Charles IL., 
and exclaiming from his heart : ‘‘ Now, after all this, I can 
say that besides the pleasure of the sight of these glorious 
things, I may now shut my eyes against any other objects, 
nor for the future trouble myself to sce the things of state 
and showe, as being sure never to see the like again in 
this world.’’ And so equal are all things on a Coronation 
Day that this “ strange frolique ’ of Pepys’s in Axe Yard 
is as good a token of that day in 1660 as aught else. We 
talk of the venerableness of the Abbey, of the Tower, of 
Westminster Hall, but let us not forget the venerableness 
of the streets and alleys of London. Streets shed and 
renew their buildings, and widen to new traffic, but they 
never quite lose their individuality. The road remains, 
and its dust and air seem ever its own. It is by no mere 
‘‘route”’ that the King and Queen will return, crowned, 
from the Abbey to the Palace. The streets through which 
they will pass have seen such pageants before, and many a 
leaden spout and chimney stack has kept its place since 
Queen Anne rode back to St. James’s. Behind all the 
crowds, and below all the cheering, the innumerable Past 
starts to life. 

No longer is King Street the way from the Abbey. 
Here, indeed, is a disappearance absolute. It was but a 
remnant that we knew before the site was cleared. The 
street in which Spenser died, and Carew admired a coral 
lip, formerly ran all the way to Charing Cross, and by 
it alone could kings and commoners approach the Abbey. 
It has been the fate of this street to sink into the vaults 
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of Government offices from end to end. But its old 


character is preserved in Donne’s lines :— 


He like to a peg en lute-string squeakt, O, Sir! 
Tis sweet to talk of kings! At Westminster, 

Said I, the man that keeps the Abbey-tombs, 

And for his price doth, with whoever comes, 

Of all our Harry's and our Edwards talk, 

From king to king, and all their kin can walk : 

Your ears shall hear nought but kings ; your eyes meet 
Kings only ; the way to it is King’s Street. 


The procession will pass up Parliament Street and 
Whitehall to Charing Cross. AL this ground is pregnant 
with great names. Milton lodged in Scotland Yard while 
Latin secretary to Cromwell, and Andrew Marvell followed 
him alike in office and residence. In Whitehall Gay and 
Swift lived together. Close by, where now is Drummond’s 
Bank, young Prior read Horace and tasted his uncle’s 
wines. In Cragg’s Court Thomson wrote part of his 
“‘Summer.” The statue of Charles I. which looks down 
Whitehall was the subject of Marvell’s lampoons and 
Waller’s panegyrics. Ben Jonson was born in Hartshorn 
Lane, now covered by Northumberland Street. ‘‘ I cannot 
with all my industry trace him to his cradle,’’ says Fuller, 
“but I can fetch him from his long coats. When a little 
child he lived in Hartshorn Lane, Charing Cross, where 
his mother married a bricklayer for her second husband.” 
In Cockspur Street, at the ‘‘ Breetish Coffee House’’ or 
the ‘‘ Golden Ball,” all the clever Scotchmen in London 
met to despise the English, Hume and Smollett among 
them; and here they received with dismay the news of 
Culloden. 

When the trumpets blare along Pall Mall what ghosts 
they will raise! It is nearly a hundred years since Lamb 
wrote to Hazlitt: ‘‘ Wasn’t you sorry for Lord Nelson? I 
have followed him in fancy ever since I saw him walking 
in Pall Mall (I was prejudiced against him _ before), 
looking just as a hero should look ; and I have been very 
much cut about it indeed. He was the only pretence of a 
great man we had.’’ Lamb and Nelson on the Pall Mall 
pavement! A hundred years earlier Defoe had written : “I 
am lodged in the street called Pall Mall, the ordinary 
residence of all strangers because of its vicinity to the 
Queen’s Palace, the Park, the Parliament House, the 
Theatres, the Chocolate and Coffee-houses, where the best 
company frequent.’’ Pall Mall had long existed as a 
highway when Dan O’Neale, groom of the bedchamber to 


‘Charles II., obtained from the King a piece of ground and 


“Our warrant for the building of a new street to St. 
James’s.”’ There was an attempt to call the street Catherine 
Street, in honour of the Queen, Catharine of Braganza, 
but the neighbouring enclosure for the game of Pall Mall 
was a stronger association and this name prevailed. Nell 
Gwynn was one of the earliest of its residents. Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress, was born in Pall Mallin 1683, and on 
her death her remains were borne thence to sepulture in 
Westminster Abbey. Here Bolingbroke lived, and gathered 
the wits around him. On the north side of the street, 
next to the little passage into King Street, Dodsley opened 
the Tully’s Heed and published for Dr. Johnson and 
Gray. Steele lodged at a perfumer’s in Pall Mall, and in 
1760 Sterne was living here with social engagements for 
every day and night for three months ahead. Gibbon 
lived in Pall Mall until he moved into ‘the best 
house in the world,” No. 7, Bentinck Street. Where the 
Carlton Hotel will hang out its banners for the pageant 
the members of the Kit Kat club stroked their wigs, took 
snuff, and were witty. It was in an upper room in the 
Star and Garter that the fifth Lord Byron killed William 
Chaworth of Annesley in a sword duel fought by the light 
of one candle. At the Smyrna Coffee House, Addison, 
Swift, Prior, Steele, and other wits met regularly. An 
alteration in their club arrangements is noted in the T'atler 
No. 78. ‘‘ The seat of learning is now removed from the 
corner of the chimney on the left hand towards the window 
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to the round table in the middle of the floor over against the 
fire ; a resolution much lamented by the porters and chair- 
men who were edified through a pane of glass that 
remained broken all the last summer.” All the flavours 
and quiet bustle of those days live in-Gray’s lines :— 


Oh bear me to the paths of fair Pell Mell. 
Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell. 
At distance rolls the gilded coach, 

Nor sturdy carmen on the walks encroach. 


Shops breathe perfume, thro’ sashes ribbons flow, 
The mutual arms of ladies and the beau. 


What was Lamb doing—to return to Lamb—when he saw 
Lord Nelson in Pall Mall? Had he been to see Coleridge 
who, according to Rogers, lived in Pall Mall at one time ? 
** Wordsworth and I called upon him one forenoon when 
he was lodging in Pall Mall. He talked uninterruptedly 
for about two hours, during which Wordsworth listened 
to him with profound attention, every now and then 
nodding his head as if in assent. On quitting the lodging 
I said to Wordsworth, ‘ Well, for my own part I could not 
make head or tail of Coleridge’s oration ; pray, did you 
understand it?’ ‘ Not one syllable of it,’ was Wordsworth’s 
reply.” 

Of St. James’s Street, up which the King and Queen 
will drive in their dazzling State, what is to be said ? 

Why that’s where Sacharisia sigh’d 
When Waller read his ditty ; 

Where Byron lived, and Gibbon died, 
And Alvanley was witty. 


Here Rochester watched the fine ladies of the Restoration 
buy gloves and perfumes. Here Sheridan walked the 
‘Campus Martius of St. James’s Street.’’ The pavement 
opposite No. 29 used to be crowded to the kerb by people 
struggling to look at Gillray’s caricatures in the shop 
of Miss Humphrey, his landlady and friend; until one 
day the caricaturist threw himself from an upper window 
in a fit of insanity and died of his injuries. In 1800 
Lord Nelson was living at No. 54. At the Thatched 
House Tavern, where now stands the Conservative Club, 
Macaulay talked down his friends, and was sorely missed 
by them after his death. The history of St. James’s 
Street is the finest confused feeding in the world. 

Similar memories start from the walls of Piccadiliy 
houses. How well Scott knew its pavements! You may 
still see the house of Madame d’Arblay, a little way down 
Bolton Street, to which he went with Rogers. The house 
at the corner of Bolton Street, with the covered balconies, 
was Watier’s Club, where Byron squandered the money 
that might have saved Newstead. In the Albany he wrote 
Lara, and was the neighbour of ‘‘ Monk” Lewis of whom 
he said, after a dinner in his chambers, which had wearied 
him, ‘I never will dine again with a middle-aged man 
who fills up his table with young ensigns, and has looking- 
glass panels to his book-cases.”” That old life of the 
Albany is tasted in Horace Smith’s verse : 


Chamber'd in Albany I view 
On every side a jovial crew 
Of Benedictine neighbours. 
I sip my coffee, read the news, 
I own no mistress but the Muse, 
And she repays my labours. 


Even Hyde Park Corner, where the Coronation pageant 
will circle home to the Palace, has it literary memories. 
Pope went to school there, and there Savage and Steele 
wrote a pamphlet to pay their reckoning for a dinner at 
the sign of the * Triumphant Chariot.”’ 
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Strangers Yet ! 


THERE are two ways of writing a good book about a foreign 
country. One is to stay there for half a lifetime, absorb 
the spirit of the people, and then decant it into print. 
But for this not only time but genius is required, for 
nothing less than genius can see into the soul of a people 
and make it intelligible to aliens. The other way is to 
depend absolutely on first impressions and trust them 
implicitly. A book about America, for example, should 
be the work of a lifetime or the amusement of six weeks. 
After six weeks the edge of perception is blunted, and the 
sympathetic process has not yet had time to begin. Steevens 
depended with glorious confidence on that first impression 
—and the immediate inference, with The Land of the 
Dollar as the result. And surely we have all noticed in 
our own travels how valuable and informing this first fresh 
sight of strange things may be. It is on the quay at 
St. Petersburg that you find your Typical Russian, an 
incredible person who becomes quite ordinary and escapes 
your notice in a few days. You may go to Germany again 
and again, but never will you take down from your mental 
picture gallery the first German officer you saw on the plat- 
form of the frontier station. Now Mrs. Everard Cotes has 
adopted the impressionist method in her new book of Trans- 
atlantic experiences—strung on the slightest of stories, 
and Those Delightful Americans (Methuen) is mainly a 
series of little shocks and surprises and sudden insights 
which brightened the stay of Mrs. Kemball—and her 
husband Kaye—in the State of New York, 

In spite of the proximity of New York and Liverpool, 
and the constant passage to and fro (or we should say 
‘‘ back and forth’’) of Americans and Britishers (Mrs. 
Kemball never heard that word in the States), there-are 
odd little differences between two peoples who are always 
meeting, differences that lie on the surface, and suggest, as 
matter for speculation, some deeper divergence. Mrs. 
Kemball found it on the steamer when ‘‘ Mrs. Horace Moss ”’ 
handed out her card. What should she do with it? For 
‘‘in American society one is expected to have a pocket- 
book or receptacle of some kind always at hand for this 
purpose, as anyone may present anyone else with a card 
at any time.” At the hotel, too, the lady naturally 
demanded hot water on her arrival. The boy brought it 
in a tumbler. ‘‘Chamb’maid told me you wanted hot 
water, an’ I’ve brung you hot water,’’ was his protest at 
reprouf. The lady hinted at washing, 

“ Well,” said the boy, ‘‘ you've got a pitcher ’f ice-water 
to drink, an’ you’ve got a pitcher ’f boiling water to drink, 
an’ you've got plenty cold in your washer. That's about 
all we get asked for, anyhow ‘his weather.” 


For the weather was hot ; and here we get another glimpse 
of some international differences. Kaye was inclined to 
swear at the temperature as something that had to be 
endured somehow. ‘To the American it was a picturesque 
background for the thousand tons of free ice distributed 
to the poor. For the Americans ‘accept with satisfaction 
any affliction that has no parallel elsewhere.’ And they 
were pleased to learn that Kaye had been all the way to 
Singapore to find a heat which they had at their own 
doors. The lack of respect, too, from the ‘ lower classes ”’ 
startled the English husband. 


The next car stopped, and we ran at it, but not fast 
enough to satisfy the conductor, who spoke to Kaye as he 
got in. “Get a hustle on!” he said to Kaye. Kaye 
—— upon him, “ Do not address me in that way again,” 

e said, 


But he did. 


As we were getting out this person addressed my 
husband again, though he had been expressly told not to. 
“Shake a leg!” said he. 


And this to a Harrovian with titled relatives. 
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The young ladies’ independent and adequate management 
of their own love affairs is not quite so startling as it would 
have been twenty years ago, for if young men do not stroll 
in to call at half-past eight in the evening, in England, 
with a friendly understanding with the housemaid that 
Miss Daly should be told, we have abolished the stern 
father and given our girls a fairly free hand. But the 
oddest differences ure the verbal ones, since one would 
expect a perfect fusion of American and English through 
personal and literary intercourse—an agreement of literary 
language tempered by private slang. But “‘ rot,’’ “‘ rotten,” 
and ‘‘nasty’’ are not permitted in New York, and when 
Kaye, at billiards, complained of his “‘ putrid’’ Juck—the 
word is the flag of the public-school boy-—‘‘ Mrs. Adams 
turned quite pale.”” The Atlantic has a lot to answer for. 
Mrs. Kemball suggested ‘‘ decomposing’’ as substitute. 
To which Kaye made a luminous answer. ‘“‘I say, you 
know, for people who have so little time, they do use 
thundering long words.’ However, they use one very 
short word which surprised Mrs. Kemball, when Mrs. Ham, 
wife of a millionaire,.declared she never believed she had 
_ killed a bug without she did it with the sole of her shoe. 
In America this insect is perfectly respectable. 

But what interests and exhausts English visitors is the 
incessant. nerve force which the American expends upon 
trivialities-——as well as the things that matter. An English- 
man—from Harrow and the Army—thinks fifty words 
enough for a tea-party. But the American is so interested 
in everything he says that nothing has the air of a 
commonplace, even when it is one; while we—it is an 
acute observation of Mrs. Cotes—‘‘seem to think it bad 
manners to assume that anything we have to say could be 
interesting.” But there are points about the Englishman 
that appeal to the American. Verona liked the “‘ natural- 
ness ’’ of Kaye. 

Yesterday afternoon at tea-time,a mosquito got that 
dear thing of yours on the shin, and he just pulled up the 
leg of his pants avd scratched it before us all. An 
American would not ..ave done it for 500 dollars. 

There we have one of the surface differences between 
American and English. They are not such as separate 
English and Chinese—or even French. But the Anglo- 
Saxon race can never be one in heart and mind until the 
American ceases to be ashamed of his shin and an agree- 
ment has been reached as to the proper eating of an egg. 





The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
VIII. 


** WiLL you step this way ?”’ said the publisher’s manager, 
and after coasting by many shelves loaded with scores of 
copies of the same book laid flat in piles-—to an author the 
most depressing sight in the world—I was ushered into the 
sanctum, the star-chamber, the den, the web of the spider. 

I beheld the publisher, whose name is a household word 
wherever the English language is written for posterity. 
Even at that time his imprint flamed on the title-pages of 
one or two works of a deathless nature. My manuscript 
lay on an occasional table by his side, and I had the 
curious illusion that he was posing for his photograph 
with my manuscript. As I glanced at it, I could not 
help thinking that its presence there bordered on the 
miraculous. [ had and with it at a post-office. It had 
been stamped, sorted, chucked into a van, whirled through 
the perilous traffic of London’s centre, chucked out of a 
van, sorted again, and delivered with many other similar 
parcels at the publisher’s. The publisher had said: 
“Send this to So-and-so to read.”” Then more perils by 
road and rail, more risks of extinction and disorientation. 
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Then So-and-so, probably a curt man, with a palate cloyed 
by the sickliness of many manuscripts, and a short way 
with new authors, had read it or pretended to read it. 
Then finally the third ordeal of locomotion. And there it 
was, I saw it once more, safe ! 

We discussed the weather and new reputations. I was 
nervous, and I think the publisher was nervous, too. At 
length, in a manner mysterious and inexplicable, the 
talk shifted to my manuscript. The publisher permitted 
himself a few compliments of the guarded sort. 

‘* But there’s no money in it, you know,”’ he said. 

““T suppose not,’’ I assented. (‘‘ You are an ass for 
assenting to that,’’ I said to myself.) 

“1 invariably lose money over new authors,’ 
remarked, as if I was to blame. 

“You didn’t lose much over Mrs. —— 
naming one of his notorious successes. 

“Oh, well!” he said, ‘* Of course—---. But I didn’t 
make so much as you think, perhaps. Publishing is a 
very funny business.’’ And then he added: ‘Do you 
think your novel will succeed like Mrs. ----—’s ?”’ 

I said that I hoped it would. 

“Tl be perfectly frank with you,” the publisher 
exclaimed, smiling beneficently. ‘‘ My reader likes your 
book. I'll tell you what he says.’”’ He took a sheet of 
paper that lay on the top of the manuscript and read. 

I was enchanted, spellbound. The nameless literary 
adviser used phrases of which the following are specimens 
(I am recording with exactitude) :—-‘‘ Written with great 
knowledge and a good deal of insight.’’ ‘‘ Character 
delineated by a succession of rare and subtle touches.”’ 
* Living, convincing.”’ ‘‘ Vigour and accuracy.” ‘‘ The 
style is good.” 

I had no idea that publishers’ readers were capable of 
such laudation. 

The publisher read on: ‘I do not think it likely to be 
a striking success !”’ 

“Oh!” I murmured, shocked by this bluntness. 

“There’s no money in it,’ the publisher repeated, 
firmly. ‘‘ First books are too risky. . . . . Ishould 
like to publish it.” 

“Well?” I said, and paused. I felt that he had with- 
drawn within himself in order to ponder upon the chances 
of this terrible risk. So as not to incommode him with 
my gaze, | examined the office, which resembled a small 
drawing-room rather than an office. I saw around me 
signed portraits of all the roaring lions on the sunny side 
of Grub Street. 

“Tl publish it,” said the publisher, and I believe he 
made an honest attempt not to look like a philanthropist ; 
however, the attempt failed. “TIL publish it. But of 
course I'can only give you a small royalty.” 

“* What royalty ?”’ I asked. 

“Five per cent.—on a three-and-sixpenny book.” 

“Very well. Thank you!” T said. 

“Tl give you fifteen per cent. after the sale of five 
thousand copies,’”’ he added kindly. 

O ironist ! 

I emerged from the web of the spider triumphant, an 
accepted author. Exactly ten days had elapsed since I 
had first parted with my manuscript. Once again life 
was plagiarising fiction. I could not believe that this 
thing was true. I simply could not believe it. ‘‘ Oh!” 
I reflected, incredulous. ‘‘Something’s bound to happen. 
It can’t really come off. The publisher might die, and 
then——”’ 

Protected by heaven on account of his good deeds, the 
publisher felicitously survived; and after a delay of 
twelve months (twelve centuries—during which I imagined 
that the universe hung motionless and expectant in the 
void!) he accomplished his destiny by really and truly 
publishing my book. 

_ The impossible had occurred. 
journalist ; I was an author 


> he 


,”’ I replied, 


I was no longer a mere 
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“ After all, it’s nothing!’’ I said, with that intense and 
unoriginal humanity which distinguishes all of us. And 
in a blinding flash I saw that an author was in essence 
the sume thing as a grocer or a duke. 


IX 

My novel, under a new title, was published both in 
England and America. I actually collected forty-one 
reviews of it, and there must have been many that escaped 
me. Of these forty-one, four were unfavourable, eleven 
mingled praise and blame in about equal proportions, and 
twenty-six were unmistakably favourable, a few of them 
being enthusiastic. 

Yet I had practically no friends on the press. One 
friend I had, a man of power, and he reviewed my book 
with an appreciation far too kind; but his article came as 
a complete surprise to me. Another friend [ had, sub- 
editor of a society weekly, and he asked me for a copy of 
my book so that he might “look after it” in the paper. 
Here is part of the result :— 

He has all the young novelist’s faults. . . . These 
are glaring faults ; for, given lack of interest, and un- 
pleasant scenes, how can a book be expected to be 
popular ? 

A third friend I had, who knew the chief fiction- 
reviewer on a great morning paper. He asked me for a 
special copy of my book, and, quite on his own initiative, 
undertook to arrange the affair. Here is part of the 
result :— 

There is not much to be said either for or against —— 
by Mr. ——. 

Thad no other friends on the press, or friends who had 
friends on the press. 

I might easily butcher the reviews for your amusement, 
but this practice is becoming trite. I will quote a single 
sentence which pleased me as much as any :—-‘‘ What our 
hero’s fate was let those who care to know find out, but 
Jet us assure them that in its discovery they will read of 
London life and labour as it is, not as the bulk of romances 
paint it.” All the principal organs were surprisingly 
appreciative. And the majority of the reviewers agreed 
that my knowledge of human nature was exceptionally 
good, that my style was exceptionally good, that I had in 
me the makings of a novelist, and that my present subject 
was weak. My subject was not weak; but let that pass. 
When I reflect how my book flouted the accepted canons 
of English fiction, and how many aspects of it must have 
annoyed nine reviewers out of ten, lam compelled to the 
conclusion that reviewers are a very good-natured class of 
persons. I shall return to this interesting point later 
—after I have described how I became a_ reviewer 
myself. The fact to be asserted is that I, quite obscure 
and defenceless, was treated very well. I could afford 
to smile from « high latitude at the remark of The New 
York Observer that ‘‘ the story and characters are common- 
place in the extreme.’’ I felt that I had not lived in 
vain, and that kindred spirits were abroad in the land. 

My profits from this book with the exceptional style and 
the exceptional knowlege of human nature, exceeded the 
cost of having it typewritten by the sum of one sovereign. 
Nor was I, nor am I, disposed to grumble at this. Many 
a first book has cost its author a hundred pounds. I got 
a new hat out of mine. 

What I did grumble at was the dishonour of the prophet 
in his own country. Here I must delicately recall that 
my novel was naturalistic, and that it described the 
career of a young man alone in London. It had no 
‘‘ realism,” in the vulgar sense, as several critics admitted, 
but still it was desperately exact in places, and I never 
surrounded the head of a spade with the aureole of a senti- 
mental implement. The organ of a great sea-port remarked : 
“We do not consider the book a healthy one. We say no 
more.’’ Now you must imagine this excessively modern novel 
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put before a set of estimable people whose ideas on fiction 
had been formed under the influence of Dickens and 
Mrs. Henry Wood, and who had never changed those 
ideas. Some of them, perhaps, had not read a novel for 
ten years before they read mine. The result was appalling, 
frightful, tragical. For months I hesitated to visit the 
town which had the foresight to bear me and which is 
going to be famous on that score. I was castigated in 
the local paper. My nearest and dearest played nervously 
with their bread when my novel was mentioned at dinner. 
A relative in a distant continent troubled himself to 
inform me that the book was fragmentary and absolutely 
worthless. The broader-minded merely wished that I 
had never written the book. The discreet received it in 
silence. One innocent person, for whom I have the 
warmest regard, thought that my novel would be a 
suitable birthday present for his adolescent son. By 
chance he perused the book himself on the birthday 
eve. I was told that neither on that night nor on the 
next did he get a wink of sleep. His adolescent son 
certainly never got my book. 

Most authors, I have learnt on enquiry, have to suffer 
from this strange lack of appreciation in the very circle 
where appreciation should o kindest ; if one fault isn’t 
found, another is; but they draw a veil across that dark 
aspect of the bright auctorial career. I, however, am 
trying to do without veils, and hence I refer to the 
matter. 


(To be continued.) 








On the Acropolis. 


Somenopy lately had the droll inspiration to commission 
a painter to paint for France Renan saying his famous 
prayer on the Acropolis. In a quest of subjects an 
unhappier one could not have suggested itself. Nobody 
on earth is of any significance on the Acropolis, in the 
midst of columns that represent for all ages and all races 
the one sole, supreme realisation of eternal beauty on earth. 
After the Propylae, the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the 
Temple of Wingless Victory, all other monuments, however 
beautiful, are merely national or provincial; they express 
even at their best but imperfectly an imperfect ideal. 
Here alone is revealed the divine, the immortal dream of 
perfection neither national nor provincial, unmarred by 
the traces of superstition, of prejudice, of violence, 
exaggeration or meanness, such as are everywhere revealed 
among Gothic splendours and medieval art. In the 
midst of Greek marbles, Michael Angelo himself is 
dwarfed, and we pity him as a sort of lost Greek soul 
violently lamenting its shorn greatness in Italian stone. 
The painter has sent his canvas to the Salon, and 
the Acropolis is left to its habitual prey, the tourist 
equipped with Murray or Baedeker, and following on his 
heels, I went up the famous pepper-tree avenue to revive 
a glorious impression of youth. To have seen the 
Parthenon when the freshness of fervour, the intoxication 
of admiration are with us as the best portion of that 
bright period, is to possess an enduring consolation in 
dejected hours. The earlier impression is more splendid, 
more captivating, but the maturer vision brings a clearer 
recognition of our priceless heritage of a greater civilisa- 
tion than ours. No wonder those whom taste, temptation 
and time permit to linger on in this land of Pagan 
memories acquire a rooted contempt of the Christian. 
An American excavator at Corinth, in showing me his 
recent discoveries, pointed out a stele on which were 
carved three figures, two nobly draped and seated, the 
third in shabby clinging garment, knotted at the waist, 
and standing. ‘‘I judge that fellow must have been a 
Christian,” said the professor of archeology contemptuously, 
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“from the mean and humble look of him.” And. my 
companion, herself « devout Christian, had become so far 
demoralised by admiration of all left of a dead faith, 
as to add, in reluctant acquiescence: ‘‘ They were so fond 
of playing the martyr, those Christians.’ Here it is the 
perfection of pride we admire most after the perfection of 
art. I _ Renan’s ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance’’ and read : 
a hen saw the Acropolis, I had a revelation of the 
divine as I had it the first time I felt the Gospel alive 
in perceiving the valley of the Jordan from the heights 
of Casyoun. The whole world then seemed to me 
barbarous. The East shocked me with its pomp, its 
ostentation, its impostures. The Romans were but coarse 
soldiers ; the majesty of the finest Roman, of Augustus, 
Trajan, seemed only poses beside the ease, the simple 
nobility of these # = and haughty citizens. Celts, 
Teutons, Slavs appeared to me as mere conscientious 
Scythes but slowly civilised. I found the Middle Ages 
without elegance or finish, blotted with false pride and 
pedantry. Charlemagne seemed only a big German horse- 
man; our knights but louts at whom Themistocles and 
Alcibiades would have smiled. ‘There was once a people 
of aristocrats, a public entirely composed of connoisseurs, 
a democracy which seized shades of art so delicate that 
the most refined amongst us scarce can perceive them. 
There was a public capable of understanding in what 
consists the beauty of the Propylae and the superiority of 
the sculptures of the Parthenon. This revelation of true 
and simple grandeur reached the very depths of my 
being. All I had known till then seemed to me the 
awkward effort of a Jesuitical art, a rococo composed of 
silly pomp, of charlatanism and caricature.” 

So will not write of our inferior civilisation two or three 
thousand years hence some muser among the ruins of our 
edifices of to-day. He may find something to regret, his 
unstinted admiration may be given to some fragment, 
some traces of a forgotten or dimly-remembered period, 
but the one praise Renan bestowed upon the old Athenian 
democracy, the praise of its impeccable taste, cannot be 
accorded to our progressive times. On the one hand 
articles made in Germany, home of cheap atrocities ; on 
the other the products of such paradises of the shoddy as 
Birmingham and Manchester, and everywhere the long and 
graceless monotony of modern streets. Thanks to the 
marble and the olive, this new bright little city built 
upon the tomb of an ancient faith, where as of old the 
violets still grow profusely, and smell so much sweeter than 
anywhere else, is not too gross a blot beneath the bare 
and scented hill-slopes of Attica. The blue-eyed goddess 
would not recognise her town, to be sure, and the raiment 
of its children would fill her with dismay; but the encir- 
cling hills are ever beautiful in the incomparable limpidity 
of the fluid atmosphere, the light is as radiant as of old, 
and the sea is visible on all sides in its eternal witchery 
of wave and hue. And down below the tanned columns 
of Jupiter’s Temple, near the new Stadium they are 
building with the marble of neighbouring Pentelicus as in 
the days of Pericles, which will be so brilliant against the 
implacable blue of the heavens that we shall need smoked 
glasses to endure the glare, is Falguiére’s inartistic and 
feeble group of Greece and Byron, the post encircled by 
the uplifting arms of the land he died for. The statue is 
where it should be, for where should Byron be if not on 
Grecian soil? And even those who weigh most insistently 
on the errors and frailties of his turbulent career may not 
deny the value of a death which bravely redeemed them. 
And watching a group of British tourists arrested in front 
of this commemorative statue in honour of an English- 
man’s disinterested death in an alien cause, I marvelled as 
we ever must at every turn of life, at the glaring inconsis- 
tencies of nations and individuals, remembering the tone 
of some Imperialist papers of London upon the action and 
death of Villebois acai who, like Byron, adopted a 
quarrel not his own and died for a people who were not 
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his. But after all it is possible the Turks found for 
Byron a contemptuous term the equivalent for ** foreign 
mercenary ”’ with which the sacrifice of the French officer 
was gracelessly tossed off in England. 

The Greeks are grateful, listingly grateful to Byron, 
but they do not propose to connect his memory with the 
Acropolis. They leave him down on common land in the 
vicinity of the vanished monastery he stayed in when 
the Athens of to-day was not in existence. This absurdity 
was left to our French painter. Because Renan in his 
study, thinking of the Parthenon, wrote a beautiful piece 
of prose, the Acropolis must be reduced to a background 
for his meditation. We should read Renan’s prayer and 
be thankful he wrote it, but we may in all conscienco 
avoid looking at him in the imagined act of reciting it. 
‘* All nobility has disappeared,” he cries to Pallas-Athena. 
‘“The Scythes have conquered the world. There is no 
longer a Republic of free men; there are but Kings, issue 
of a heavy race, majesties thou wouldst smile at. Dull 
Hyperboreans call thy worshippers light; a dreadful 
pamboetie, a league of every stupidity spreads over the 
world a leaden cover under which we smother.”’ Conceive 
how this delicate scoffer of modern stupidity would enjoy 
the picture of himself. Hannan Lyncu. 


Drama. 
Two Plays. 


A GREATER contrast could hardly be imagined than that 
between the two plays which I saw last week: Brieux’s 
sombre argument in drama, ‘‘ La Robe Rouge,” and the 
new play which Mrs. Craigie has written in collaboration 
with Mr. Murray Carson. Unlike ‘ Les Avariés,’’ where 
the argument swamps the drama, “ La Robe Rouge ”’ is at 
once a good argument and a good play. There are perhaps 
too many points at issue, and the story is perhaps too 
much broken into sections, but the whole thing takes hold 
of one, and, acted as it is acted by Réjane and her com- 
pany, it seems to lift one out of the theatre into some 
actual place where people are talking and doing evil and 
suffering and coming into conflict with great impersonal 
forces; where, in fact, they are living. Without ever 
becoming literature, it comes, at times, almost nearer to 
everyday reality than literature can permit itself to come. 
There is not a good sentence in the play, or a sentence 
that does not tell. It is the subject, and the hard, unillu- 
minated handling of the subject, that make the play, and 
it is a model of that form of drama which deals sternly 
with actual things. It gives a great actress, who is con- 
cerned mainly with being true to nature, an incomparable 
opportunity, and it gives opportunities to every member of 
a good company. The second act tortures one precisely as 
such a scene in court would torture one. Its art is the 
distressingly, overwhelmingly real. 

In ‘The Bishop’s Move,’’ a comedy in three acts by 
John Oliver Hobbes and Murray Carson, given at a special 
performance at the Garrick Theatre, we have an attempt to 
do artistically what so many writers for the stage ete 
done without thinking about art at all. There can be 
little doubt that the story is due to Mr. Carson, and that 
the writing is Mrs. Craigie’s. Mrs. Craigie, no doubt, has 
given her own turn to the story, which deals, in her 
favourite way, with priestly and aristocratic persons, but 
the actual point of sentiment out of which the story is 
made is scarcely likely to have been deliberately chosen by 
a writer who has usually set herself problems at once 
harder and more interesting. Will the young man choose 
the sweet young woman or the fascinating older woman, or, 
as his novice’s dress suggests, the church? Will the 
Bishop move in favour of the one or the other lady, and 
will his move be determined by the temporal interests of 
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his abbey or by the real interests of these three people ? 
The ‘‘usnal three’’ stand in the usual relation to one 
another; the deus ex machind only differs from others of 
his kind in being a Catholic Bishop; the situation, in a 
word, is the normal situation of ‘ genteel comedy.” We 
know how either of the captains of the drama, Captain 
Marshall or Captain Hood, would handle it; we see the 
false sentiment, the tears, the solemn absurdity of the 
whole thing. Also, we hear the shouts of pit and gallery 
at the fall of every curtain. How has Mrs. Craigie handled 
this very ordinary material? The story she has taken 
frankly, not rejecting the aid of her symbolical chess- 
hoard, on which people literally move pieces at the critical 
moments of the play. She has used~all sorts of clever 
little devices for making people do something definite 
on the stage, one of the most difficult of the playwright’s 
tasks in modern drama. There are organ pipes to be 
taken to pieces, and we are shown in one act the front 
of the organ, resting against the side-wall of the drawing- 
room, and in another act the back of the organ, on 
the other side of the wall, in the morning-room. There 
is an amateur printing-press, and a marvellously dis- 
arranged proof, for which it is responsible. There are 
deputations, illuminated addresses, a fresco, a pulpit. So 
far we have got nothing which the professional playwright 
could not have given us. But what Mrs. Craigie has done 
is to give us good writing instead of bad, delicate worldly 
wisdom instead of vague sentiment or vague cynicism, 
and the manners of society instead of an imitation of some 
remote imitation of those manners. Her people are drawn 
lightly, but they are drawn with a sure hand; they are 
not strung up to any tragic heights of emotion, but they 
feel and think and speak just as clever people of our 
acquaintance seem to feel and think and certainly speak 
when we are brought into not too poignant relations with 
them. ‘The play is a comedy, and the situations are not 
allowed to get beyond the control of good manners. We 
are just enough interested in the people to fake a keen 
notice of what they are doing and saying, without losing 
our interest in the game as a game. The game is after all 
the thing, and the skill of the game. When the pawns 
begin to ery out in the plaintive way of pawns, they are 
hushed before they become disturbing. Barbara, the 
young girl, is drawn with delicate truth to nature, and 
one has only to hear her when she lets out her secret so 
ingenuously to everybody in turn, and then to think of 
what she would have been if we had come upon her in a 
‘Second in Command ”’ or a “ Sweet and Twenty.’’ The 
shy and rather foolish young man is never foolish without 
intention ; it never occurs to the Duchess that her part 
requires her to be always explaining herself; the Bishop 
allows himself the leisure to comment with wise humour 
on his fellow-characters. We are never far from nature, 
while we seem all the time to be but obeying the rules 
of the game. It is in this power to play the game on its 
own artificial lines, and yet to play with pieces made 
scrupulously after the pattern of nature, that Mrs. Craigie’s 
skill, in this play, seems to me to consist. 

How this kind of work will appeal to the general public 
I can hardly tell. When I saw “‘ Sweet and Twenty” on 
its first performance, I honestly expected the audience 
to burst out laughing. On the contrary, the audience 
thrilled with delight, and audience after audience went on 
indefinitely thrilling with delight. If the caricature of the 
natural emotions can give so much pleasure, will a delicate 
suggestion of them, as in this play, ever mean very much 
to the public? When humour is always at hand to keep 
pathos in its place, so that you have no need to be ashamed 
of the people who are so unconsciously making such fools 
of themselves, can one expect that an audience will be at 
all thankful for this reserve, this rejection of the easy 
tribute of tears? Iam afraid the general public cannot 
do without its pocket handkerchief, to stifle laughter or to 
stifle sobs. Here is a play which makes no demands on 
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the pocket handkerchief, but in which a dramatic writer 
is seen treating the real people of the audience and the 
imaginary people of the play as if they were alike ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Arrnur Symons. 








Art. 


Rodin and Mr. Jinneway. 


Tue wave of enthusiasm for Rodin that rolled over the 
quiet waters of the art world of’ London last month, has 
brought a protest from one of the watchers on the shore. 
It is welcome. There is room for the quiet men whose 
temperament is antagonistic to the new thing, as for the 
enthusiasts whose appreciation flames once a week. The 
case for the watchers on the shore was ably put in a letter 
to these columns from Mr. H. T. Jinneway last week. He 
envies (ironically, I am afraid) my “‘ receptivity, or fluidity 
of appreciation.” He also wishes “‘ that Rodin’s admirers 
were as willing to argue as they are to assert the 
admirableness of his nebulousness.’’ In a word, he asks 
Rodin’s admirers to explain why Rodin should be hailed 
as a great sculptor. Mr. Jinneway wants to be con- 
vinced. He calls for a text book to Rodin. He demands 
argument, not fluid appreciation. He is of those who 
make their approach to art through the brain, not through 
the emotions. Before he can admire Rodin’s work, 
Mr. Jinneway must be convinced that Rodin’s work is 
worth admiring. ‘I want you,” he says, ‘‘ to discuss the 
question of its relation or want of relation to the Greek 
masterpieces.” Mr. Jinneway owns that he feels “‘ clogged 
by reminiscences of the British Museum,” 

‘From which it is clear that Mr. Jinneway belongs to 
that large class who weight themselves with tradition. 
He steps into the critical arena as the British soldier went 
into battle in the early days of the Boer war, apparelled 
with the appurtenances of the centuries. He will not 
willingly admire a new thing unless it conforms with his 
appreciation of something antique. The ‘‘clean-cut 


god-like limbs of the Hermes’ forbid Mr. Jinneway’s 


approach to Rodin’s ‘‘Ombres.” The dignity of the 
“Demeter” frowns him away from the abandon of “‘ Le 
Baiser.” The fact is, although he does not actually say 
so, Mr. Jinneway resents the attempt of a mere modern to 
extend the powers of sculpture into regions which the 
Greeks did not enter or even survey. Similarly, had 
Mr. Jinneway flourished at an earlier date he would 
have been an anti-Wagnerite. I respect Mr. Jinneway’s 
opinion, but I cannot argue with him. When I see Rodin’s 
sculptures, I think only of Rodin’s sculptures, and I do 
so without failing in my allegiance to the Greeks. Who 
shall say to any art—-thus far you shall go and no further ? 
An artist is judged by his achievement. If Rodin fails to 
convince you that sculpture is a medium for passion, 
thought, or misery; if you can look at the resolution, 
nobility, and wan-wretchedness of the figures of the 
Burgesses of Calais without emotion ; if you feel that the 
passion of “‘ Le Baiser,” the agony of St. Antony, the 
despair of ‘‘ La Danaide,” are futile and insincere, then 
Rodin is not for you. It would be as useless to argue as 
to try to explain to another that a sunset or a face is 
beautiful. Mr. Jinneway may assert that the emotions of 
sorrow, despair, and ecstasy are beyond the province of 
sculpture. Towhich I reply that Rodin has shown that 
they are not. Failure or success depends entirely upon 
the artist. Nobody can walk through the so-called 
sculpture studios of Florence, or look at the marble 
trickeries in Italian shop windows without feeling that 
the laws of sculpture have been outrageously transgressed. 
Those fourth-rate craftsmen lack just what Rodin has—a 
burning sincerity, and the power to infuse into his work 
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the vitality, and the intensity of feeling that were his from 
the first conception to the impress of the last thumbmark 
on the clay. 

Thus far had I written when Mr. Jinneway walked into 
the room. Without preamble he delivered a lecture on 
the art of sculpture into which, when opportunity served, 
I shouted ejaculations of disapproval. He ended with this : 
‘Your power of appreciation runs like quicksilver. It 
would take me ten years to formulate my opinion of 
Rodin.”’ ‘‘ Let me start you on the road,” I said, and there- 
upon showed him several photographs. But he was 
adamant. ‘“‘I cannot forget the Greeks,” he said. ‘‘I 
demand that absolute completeness and finish which is the 
very genius of sculpture.’’ I pleaded that Rodin had 
derived from the Greeks ; that he had confessed in print 
to their enormous influence over him ; that he had simply 
extended the powers of sculpture, and proved his undeni- 
able right to do so. I recalled the ‘“ Dacian Prisoner’’ in 
the Greco-Roman room of the British Museum. “In 
design and suggestiveness,”” I said, ‘‘ it could stand side by 
side with Rodin’s ‘ Prisoner.’ ”’ 

‘“‘T want to hear the other side,’ said Mr. Jinneway. 
** Why are our ears deafened with nothing but enthusiastic 
— of Rodin? Is he so far above criticism, that nobody 

ares set him in his right niche? I want to hear the other 
side.” 

“The other side!” I murmured; “ why, all through 
the best years of his life it was nothing but the other side. 
Hunger, contempt, discouragement—he knew them all. 
For half his lifetime France neglectéd Rodin, as England 
neglected Meredith. Even after he had become recog- 
nised, Paris refused his ‘ Balzac,’ and but the other day 
his bust of Hugo, a commission, was declined. Small 
wonder if his admirers err on the side of extravagance. 
His head is not turned. He means to do better, that’s 
all. Only last week he said to a friend: ‘Joy ought to 
produce finer things than sorrow, ease than privation.’”’ 

Mr. Jinneway was silent, no doubt remembering the 
time when the world was indifferent to him. ‘‘I mistrust 
your modern enthusiast appreciator,’’ he said at length. 
‘* There are critics with so much of the poet, or the senti- 
mentalist in them, who have such wells of emotion to pump 
from, that they could make the daughters of country 
gentlemen believe that Landseer’s Lions in Trafalgar 
Square are lovely and desirable.”’ 

“Or the statue of George Stephenson in front of Euston 

Station,” I suggested. 
_ “No, sir!” said Mr. Jinneway; “the statue of George 
Stephenson, with the possible exception of the statue of 
the late Mr. Cobden in Kentish Town, is the worst effigy 
in London. Not even a poet could write enthusiastically 
about that.”’ 

‘Have you seen Rodin’s ‘ Balzac’? ” I asked. 

“TI have seen none of M. Rodin’s statuary,” Mr. 
Jinneway answered, ‘‘ therefore I do not pretend to judge 
his work. Iam only concerned with the opinions of his 
admirers, which seem to me extravagant. - 1 am content to 
seek my inspiration among the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome.” 

‘“*May I show you a photograph of the ‘ Balzac’?” I 
asked. 

Mr. Jinneway blandl¥ consented. 

Whereupon I adopted an intriguery, which, on two 
former occasions, had been successful in leading acquaint- 
ances to acknowledge the greatness of the rejected 
masterpiece. Over a portrait of Rodin’s “ Balzac” I 
placed a portrait of Falguiére’s “‘ Balzac.’’ As to the fine, 
strong quality of Falguiére’s portrait of the novelist, seated 
on a rough bench, with crossed legs, and powerful hands 


_folded around the right knee, there cannot be two 


opinions. It is big work, the portrait of a great thinker 
und observer by a great craftsman. Mr. Jinneway was 
pleased and impressed. “A proper use of sculpture,”’ he 
said, “‘and I have nodoubt an excellent likeness. Ishould 
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like a better acquaintance with M. Falguiére’s pro- 
ductions.”’ 

The first stage of the lesson having been successful I 
proceeded to shift the photograph of Falguiére’s ‘‘ Balzac ”’ 
slowly downwards, gradually exposing the head of Rodin’s 
‘* Balzac.”’ Appeared the uplifted chin, the sunken eyes, 
the great neck, the mane of hair, the heavy brow, reveal- 
ing not the face of a man, but the face of Thought, of 
Force, of Energy. There are no limbs to distract the eye 
from that uplifted face, dumb with the consciousness of so 
many worlds explored ; from the neck to the feet falls a 
robe, through which you just perceive the outline of an 
arm and leg. It is not Balzac as Falguiére saw him. It 
is a Seer in a Shroud. Falguiére’s ‘ Balzac’’ is great. 
The strange, captivating, repelling figure of Rodin’s is 
just that something beyond greatness. I turned expec- 
tantly to Mr. Jinneway. All he said was, “‘ My God! Put 
it away.” 

A pause. 

‘Come to the British Museum, and show me what you 
like!’’ Mr. Jinneway willingly assented, and a quarter 
of an hour later we were standing before the Parthenon 
marbles. ‘‘ There!’ cried Mr. Jinneway triumphantly. 
“Now,” I said, “I am doing homage to the Elgin 
marbles. They don’t interfere with my admiration for 
Rodin, any more than a portrait by Reynolds interferes 
with my admiration for a portrait by Sargent.’’ Mr. 
Jinneway looked as nearly angry as a good man could 
look. Then he expatiated in turn, with reverent enthu- 
siasm, on the ‘‘Hermes,” the ‘‘ Apollo,” and _ the 
‘*Mercury”’; when we reached the ‘‘ Demeter” he 
delivered such an eloquent lecture that several American 
tourists paused to listen. I caught such phrases as “‘ the 
ideal of gracious womanhood,” *‘ the sculptor has repre- 
sented the sorrow of the goddess for the loss of her 
daughter, without exceeding the proper limitations of 
sculpture.” Then still gazing at the goddess Mr. 
Jinneway backed, and seated himself, with unconscious 
grace, on the attendants’ bench. As he seemed tired 
and disinclined to talk any more I, perhaps tactlessly, 
read him the following poem, which I had cut a few 
evenings before from the columns of the Westminster 
Gazette :—- 

Rodin, how hardly from that world of stone 

Were won those forms, which seem, methinks, to speak 
The unuttered language of the souls that seek 

A lost communion, dwelling here alone. 

Was it the agony of ages grown 

Weary with mortal things, which prompted thee 

To mock us with the insufficiency 

Of our poor earthly loves, that thou hast shown 
Bare to a curious world thy secret dream ? 

Or did thy spirit, travailing to a thrill 

Creative from some deep eternity, 

Unfold a vision, fashioned to its will, 

Like thine owa marble, through the things that seem, 
Of things which are, but here may never be? 


‘Bare to a curious world thy secret dream,” I repeated. 
But Mr. Jinneway did not hear. He was breathing 
heavily before the ‘‘ Demeter,’’ rapt in a reverie. So [ left 
him, on tiptoe, went out into the sunshine and watched a 
policeman feeding pigeons in the courtyard. OC. L. H. 





Science. 
The so-called Science of Physiognomy. 


From the earliest age, we are all of us physiognomists, 
and very young children seem to be entirely, guided 
by the features of strangers as to whether they shall 
‘make friends” or not. As we get older, we continue 
to choose our companions for the good qualities that 
we think we can see announced in their faces, until 
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at last, disillusioned by repeated disappointments, we 
come in our old age to believe that favour is as deceitful 
as the Preacher thought it, and that the face is by no 
means the index to the mind. Yet the instinct which 
leads mankind to associate beauty with goodness, ‘or 
to think that that which is attractive must necessarily 
be benevolent, is too deep-seated to be uprooted; and we 
are therefore always trying to find some reason for the 
faith which is in us. This, probably, is why man has 
over and over again attempted to reduce the art of 
face-reading to distinct rules, and, even, since the rise 
of experimental science, to endeavour to show why certain 
peculiarities of feature correspond to the qualities or 
defects of mind with which “ imagines them to be 
associated. With what success remains to be seen. 

Now, the conclusions of the older physiognomists may 
be dismissed with scant inquiry, because we find them 
to be all based on & priori premisses which we know 
to be false. Prominent among these is the idea of 
the ‘signatures of things,’ which really seems to have 
been productive of more nonsense than all other pseudo- 
scientific theories put together. According to this, the 
soul or pre-existent part of man descending to earth 
through the spheres of the planets, took from each some 
special characteristic which reproduced itself. at birth in 
the external form of the body. Thus, in the Middle Ages, 
the human forehead was mapped out into seven zones 
beginning with Saturn and ending with the Moon, and 
the wrinkles and other defects of the skin there found 
were interpreted as revealing the disposition according to 
the principles of what was called metoposcopy. But this 
system, which the curious will find alluded to in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist, was practically put an end to by 
Baptista Porta, who in his book on Human Physiognomy, 
published in 1627, tried for the first time to frame rules 
for judging the mind from the face on something like 
rational principles. Unfortunately, his principles, though 
more rational, were quite as erroneous as his predecessors’, 
for they are almost entirely based on a comparison of 
human faces with those of the lower animals. If, for 
instance, a man be found with a broad face, widely 
opened eyes, ~~ eyebrows, and a square chin like 
a lion, he will, says Porta, like the lion be of a bold, open, 
and generous disposition. 
and slanting from the nose upwards, his nose excessively 
sharp and pointed, and his chin so short as to be 
nearly non-existent, he will have a sly, furtive, and 
sneaking disposition like that of the fox. But Porta 
forgot to experimentally verify his premisses, and while 
foxes are neither more sly nor more furtive than other 
night-hunting animals such as cats, lions are, according to 
most travellers, both more cowardly and more stealthy than 
any member of the dog tribe. Then came Lavater, the Swiss 
Protestant minister, who set himself to collect faces as a 
connoisseur collects prints, and was in the habit of sketching 
every face which struck him as unusual until he had 
acquired a great mass of facts from which to generalize. 
His book published in 1772 still forms the best collection 
of portraits on which we can rely in our efforts to deduce 
rules for interpreting the human face. But its value 
is damaged for us by the fact that we have no means of 
judging how far Lavater was successful in reproducing 
the features that he has there set down, and that he rather 
looked in the faces of his sitters for the signs of mental 
qualities that he imagined them to possess than discovered 
their minds from their faces. Prof. Mantegazza, who has 
given much attention to the subject, quotes the case of a 
carefully drawn sketch which Lavater took for a portrait 
of Herder, and fell into rhapsodies over the intellectual 
and poetical excellencies that it evidenced. Unfortunately, 


it turned out to be the profile of a murderer who had 
just been executed at Hanover. 

From these sort of guesses, Darwin, who has otherwise 
rendered such immense services to mankind, was the first 
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So, if his eyes be close together . 
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to deliver us. In his Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and other Animals, he succeeded in analysing, with the 
help of photography, the various expressions to be found 
in the human face, and in showing that they proceed 
directly from the actions which are naturally adopted 
under the pressure of certain emotions. Thus we expel 
the air forcibly from our nostrils when we smell a nasty 
smell, in order to prevent our inhaling the scent longer, 
and we do the same when a disagreeable pro ition is 
suddenly presented to us. The curling of the lip so as to 
expose the canine teeth is common to man and dogs when 
about to bite, and the same gesture is made use of by us 
when we wish to give the ferocious expression of contempt 
that we call a sneer. So the eyes are widely open at the 
first sensation of fear, as if to take in the full extent of 
the danger, and afterwards move slightly from side to 
side as if looking for some door of escape. Even the tears 
which gather in our eyes at the approach of the softer 
emotions have, according to Darwin, the office of protecting 
the delicate organ of sight from the bad effects of a con- 
gestion of the blood vessels; and Prof. Mantegazza, 
improving on Darwin, tells us that trembling in the like 
manner warms the blood which under the influence of 
fear tends to become chilled. Love, according to the 
same author, betrays itself among civilised peoples by the 
movement of the muscles of the mouth, which show a 
tendency to pout themselves into a kiss; while pity felt at 
sight of pain twists the features of the gazer into the 
expression that he would wear if feeling pain himself. 
As for hatred, when the conventions of society forbid our 
expressing it by open signs, it is, Prof: Mantegazza tells 
us, generally conveyed by a slight closing of the eyes and 
drawing back of the head as if to withdraw ourselves 
from the sight or touch of the hated object. 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with 
physiognomy, which consists, in the popular connotation 
of the word, in reading a man’s character in his faee? 
To this it must be answered, in the first place, that the 
emotions that a man constantly feels will come in time to 
impress themselves on his face, and will thereby tend to 
modify its features. As Mr. Herbert Spencer has said 
with rare terseness, expression is but feature in the 
making, and a man could probably not pass through life 
sneering at everything without acquiring the curled lip 
and puckered eyelid of Voltaire. But against this must be 
set the fact that men do not, either in civilized or -un- 
civilized communities, allow their emotions frequently to 
show themselves in their faces, and the ‘‘ open counten- 
ance” and “secret thoughts’’ are quite as much a 
necessary qualification for the savage as for the European 
Machiavel. We must therefore look further back for all 
the causes of the correspondence between certain types of 
features and of minds, and we shall probably find that 
this is for the most part due to the operation of heredity. 
That this principle plays a great part in the affair is 
generally hemlet in the ability that we all claim for 
recognising the nationality of a foreigner before he opens 
his mouth. So, we profess to detect the gaiety of the 
Frenchmam, the stolidity of the Dutchman, and the 
vivacity of an Italian through all external disguises of 
dress and manner. But these are mental and not physical 
qualities, and can only have stereotyped themselyes upon 
the features through many generations of individuals 
possessing them. Prof. Mantegazza even goes so far as 
to say that there is in the faces of many princes and 
sovereigns ‘‘a particular look and aristocratic expression 
very difficult to define.’ Mr. Karl Pearson has just 
told us that any physical characteristic will perpetuate 
itself or breed “‘true”’ after the third generation, and it 
may therefore well be that the habit of giving orders 
which are unhesitatingly obeyed may in time give to those 
born to command a permanent expression of eye and chin 
not to be found in their more lowly placed subjects. 

Is it possible on these lines to construct a science of 
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physio, 
of established facts ? 


together. 
of physiognomy can only be said to be 
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omy based upon the observation and classification 
It would seem so, and the task 
would be all the easier if we had any means of distinguish- 
ing between congenital and acquired facial characteristics. 
But at present there are none, and the only sure foundation 
for such a science would therefore be the collation of a 
great number of photographs collected with reference to 
the mental peculiarities of the sitters and their ancestors. 
When we consider how seldom such peculiarities are 
apparent to the observer or recognised as such by their 
possessors, we see a thousand opportunities for error, 
even if a large enough collection of portraits could be got 
But until it is, I am afraid that the ‘science ”’ 


simple method I 
general run of a 
instance. 

I have never yet 
I once had one 


railway _ bookstall. 
I enclose a map 
falsely so-called. 


F. Lecce. 
marked. 








Correspondence. 


Maps. 


Sir,—I was much interested in the article on ‘‘ Ma 
in this week’s Acapemy anp Literature, having used t 
a great deal when living in Sussex in various walks and 


fishing excursions. 


I have had experience of many maps, and have suffered 
a good deal of vexation from the bad ones, or at least from 
those where no use is made of colour, which is an immense 


when properly employed. 


a 


commons, and forests green ; 
prown. 


little narrower still and uncoloured. 
Should be shown in shading, and th 


level frequently marked all over the map. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST 
o 4 6 
ACROSS MANY SEAS. By Atrrep 
KINNEAR. A Story of Action from Crimea to 
CORONATION. Price 63. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy of this work; copies have also been 


accepted by President Roosev. lt (U.S.A.) and President 
Loubet (France). 








THE KING’S SCEPTRE. A Romance | 


by WALTER E. GROGAN. Price 6s. 
“It is a clever story, cleverly to!d.”— Weekly Dispatch, 


THE WESTCOTES. By A. T. Quitier- | 


CoucH. Price és. Fourth Thousand Now Ready. 
“I? Mr. A. T. Quiller-Oouch has ever written a more 
charming story than ‘The Westcotes,’ we have certainly 
never seen it. He is at his very best.” —7he Graphic, 


THE EYES OF LIGHT. By Arrncr 


MOORE. Price 6s. 


“A singularly bright and sparkling story.”"—Candid 


Friend, 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 
GRANT ALLEN. 
SIR THEODORE’S GUEST aud OTHER 


STORIES. Price 3s, 6d. | 
“Interesting and characteristic of their authox,”— | 
Scotsman, 


A THAMES CAMP. 
BARNES-GRUNDY. Price 3s, 6d. 
“ For those who love Nature in all her aspects, for those 
to whom the song of the birds and the humming of the 
insects are delicious music, for those who love tne river, 
and.can live in close compavionship with it for weeks and 
months in the year, this book is. written.”— Wallasey News. 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. A Six- 


PENNY edition (Jimited to 100,000 copies) of ANTHONY 
Hope’s famous masterpiece will be published in July. 


4 





By Maser 


| 


Bristol : J.W. Arrowsmith. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, | 


my idea, a perfect map for a walking tour should 
have the towns and villages coloured red; the parks, 
the railways black ; 
»onds, lakes, rivers, and canals blue; and the main roads 
Branch roads should be shown slightly narrower 
and of a lighter shade of brown, and the field footpaths a 
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was only confusing to the eye. 
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I saw a map the other day in which the heights were 
shown various shades of the same colour, but the result 


One could not, as in the 
have shown, take in at a glance the 
line of hills like the South Downs, for 


been able to find a perfect map, though 
which was very nearly so. It was, I 


think, called Brighton and Environs, and I got it at a 


After using it constantly for some 


years I lost it, and could never get another just like it. 


of London and the suburbs [from the 


A.B.C. Guide to London), on which some of the conditions 
I have mentioned are carried out, but the main roads have 
no distinguishing. colour, and there are no footpaths 
The scale, being only half an inch to the mile, 


scarcely allows of this perhaps. 


s ” 
lem 


A proper map for a walking tour should, as you say, be 
of one inch to the mile.—Yours truly, 


Henry Watter Fry. 


20, Minford Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush. 


Made in Germany. 


Sir,—In your quotation from The Author in last week’s 


number you have 


made it appear that the Editor of that 


periodical has set up arbitrary and not very flattering 
definitions of a gentleman. 


If you had read The Author 


more carefully you would have grasped the fact that it is 


the 
correct an error 


Moreover, the hills 
e heights above sea- 


a German publisher who puts forward the remarks you 
have quoted. The article is headed ‘‘A Page from a 
German Publisher’s Advertisements.”’ 

If you think right, I should be glad if you would kindly 


which I feel sure must have been 


unintentional.—Yours truly, 


The Authors’ Club, 


G. Hernert Turina. 





MUDIES LIBRARY 
| 


(LIMITED). 





Fur the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
| ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


| LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUB3ORIPTIONS from TW) GUINEAS 
per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE 
SUBSORIPTION, and thus lessen the Oost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis 
and post free. 


| 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS| 


Now OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopies of 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKs, 





30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 


241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.0., LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








| 
_IMPO 
| Now Ready, pric? Sf= net, at all Booksellers 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 


| THE CENTURY. 


By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


“Written by the greatest living authority on South 
African history, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
readable or more accurate account of events in these 
colonies.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“In forty-two compact, clearly-written chapters, the 
author contrives to say all that general readers will care 
to know about the general progress of the Cape, Natal, the 
Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and Rhodesia during 
the last century.”—Daily News. 

| ©A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering of a com- 
plicated story by one who has all its details at his finger- 
ends.”—Daily Express, 

“We regard Dr. Theal’s work as a valuable and 

| important contribution to general modern history.” 
| —Liverpool Mercury, 
“ Every phase of development, every incident of political, 
| social, or economic importance is duly and adequately 
recorded, and the final result is a book of singular interest 
and undoubted value.”-—Glasgow Herald, 


| 
f 
| 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., LONDON; 
AND EDINBURGH. 





AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS. 


LL the Latest and Best AMERICAN 
TEXT-BOOKS in a classified Catalogue 
of 33 pages. “Lists of AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNALS. 
SpeciIaL SERIES :—Science Memoirs; Re- 
prints of Science Classics; American History 
| Leaflets; Elston Press beautiful Reprints (Piers 
| Plowman, Tale of Gamelyn, Sonnets of Shake- 
speare, Milton's Comus, Keat's Endymion, §c.) 
The American School and College 
Text-Book Agency, 20, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
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Epistles of Atkins, 


Sir,—You published the other week a letter saying that 
a book on an “exactly similar plan” to the Epistles of 
Atkins appeared after the Crimean War. Thanks to the 
courtesy of your correspondent, who has sent me particulars 
of it, 1 have been able to find a copy in the British 
Museum. 

The title of the book is The War ; er, Voices from the 
Ranks, and it was issued in 1855 by Messrs. George 
Routledge and Co. It is a little volume in stiff-paper 
covers, on which figure “ soldiers three ’’ in gallant colours, 
types of the allied army engaged in the Crimea. Its con- 
tents are a series of letters from officers, men, and others 
at the front, framed in a narrative of the leading events of 
the campaign. 

This, of course, is not at all the plan of the Epistles of 
Atkins, which represents a wholly different idea. It seeks 
to show, on the direct evidence of the common soldier, 
ape into a group of studies, just what warfare and 

attle are to the fighting man—‘‘ human nature in the 
ordeal of war,” as set out by ‘‘ Atkins articulate.’’—Yours 
faithfully, James MILNE. 


“ Hallo, my Fancy.” 

Sir,-—A fine verse is quoted by Washington Irving in 
the Sketch-Book, at the head of the first sketch, viz., ‘‘ The 
Voyage,’’ the first and last lines of which are :— 

Ships, ships, I will descry you, 
Hallo! my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 
Is not this a verse of the poem enquired about? If so, it 
is most interesting to know that the poet is still living, 
since the source of this verse is given as ‘‘ Old Poem.”’—- 
Yours truly, T. Hamitton. 
Market Street, Ely. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘“‘‘W. E. H.” gives a strangely 
heedless answer to the question asked on the 17th May, 
as to the authorship of the verses ‘‘ quoted in Gilfillan’s 
Less Known Poets, page 327, under the title ‘ Hallo, my 
Fancy.’”” The poem in question is actually at page 337 
of the second volume of the book named, and is printed 
by Gilfillan as a poem of ‘the period ‘“‘ From Spenser to 
Dryden.”’ The gentleman, still happily living in Fife, 
whom ‘‘ W. E. H.”” knows, may have written something to 
the same effect, but can have had nothing to do with the 
poem inquired about. 

Of the seventeen stanzas given by Gilfillan, eight were 
well known before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
as by an anonymous and unascertained author. The other 
eight (though Gilfillan prints the poem as one and indivi- 
sible) were published in 1697 as “An Adition to the 
Lines of Hollow my Fancie,” and were written in student 
days at St. Andrews by the gallant Lieut.-Colonel 
Cleland, who fell when commanding the Cameronian 
Regiment during the brilliant (but bloody) defence of 
Dunkeld against the, Highland host in 1689. There is a 
sketch of Cleland in the Dielionary of National Biography ; 
the facts, with another specimen of Cleland’s handiwork, 
are given at pages 828-830 of the first volume of the new 
edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 

Edinburgh. D. P. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 142 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize for the best set of telegraphic 
addresses for six well-known authors, As is usually the case in this 


class of competition some of the better suggestions occur in lists 
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which do not, as sets, merit the prize. Below we give a typical 
list compiled from a number of papers. The prize is awarded to 
Mr. A. R. Bayley, St. Margaret’s, Malvern, for the following :— 


Thomas Hardy . ° ° > Wessex. 


Hali Caine " Romanx. 

I. Zangwill Ghetto. 

M. Maeterlinck . Cloud Cuckoo Land. 
H. Harland ‘ F . Yallerbock. 

Geo. Gissing é é m . . Bloonisburied.’ 


From the other papers sent in we take the following suggestions :— 


Anthony Hope . ° ‘ Brilliantine. 
George Bernard Shaw ; . Blague. 

. ‘ ‘ . .Pshaw. 
Milkweed. 
Leviathan. 
Epigrammarian. 
Temperamental. 
Puppets. 
Tess. 

Irony. 
Passion. 
Fate. 
Unknowable. 
Actuality. 
Suburban. 
Prophecy. 
Pozzuoli. 
Nightmare. 
Silverpoint. 
Elusive. 
Boudoir. 
Trombone, 
Banjo. 
Reveille. 
Barracks. 
Crossways, 
Kryptog. 
Dithyram, 
Egoist. 
Enigmatic, 
Whimsical. 
Pastmaster. 
Inimitable. 
Problems. 
Criticophobe. 
I 














John Oliver Hobbes . } f ‘ 








Thomas Hardy 








Herbert Spencer 
George Gissing 


H. G. Wells 











Henry James 











Rudyard Kipling 

















ieorge Meredith 








Max Beerbohm . 
Mrs. Grand 4 
Miss Marie Corelli 





Falsetto. 
Saline. 
Shellback. ~ 
Longshoreman, 
Sea Cook, 
Smiles. 
————__.. ‘ ‘ Fe . Sea Urchin. 
Mrs. Humy hry Ward . ‘ . . Decisive. 

W. B. Yeats ; ; ° . Elfland. 





W. W. Jacobs 

















Maeterlinck Mystery. 
I. Zangwill Zion. 

' J. W. Shorthouse Knight Errant. 
Stephen Phillips Anapest. 
ase Success, 
Andrew Lang Casket. 
Cutcliffe Hyne Kettledrum. 
Austin Dobscn Augustan. 

—- Gossamer, 
Conan Doyle. Coil. 
A. C. Swinburne Swingsong. 
J. M. Barrie Buns. 
Owen Seaman Punctilious, 


Competition No. 143 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses on 
The Coronation of King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, We ask 
competitors to aim at strength and simplicity, and not to exceed 20 
lines, 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 18 June, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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THE NINETEENTH -CENTURY SERIES. 





Just Published, Price 5s. net. 
PROGRESS OF 


INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA 


IN THE CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 
P.C., G.C.8.I., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), F.R.S. 





Now Ready, Price 5s. net. 


Progress of South Africa 
in the Gentury. 


By George McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


“In forty-two compact, clearly-written chapters, the author 
contrives to say all that general readers will care to know about the 
general progress of the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal. the Orange Free 
Stat», and Rhodesia during the last century.”—Daily News. 





Now Ready,. Price 5s. net. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 


By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.C. ° 


** Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting 
and instructive, and raises the most hopeful anticipations as to the 
usefulness of the series that it begins so well.’”’— Scotsman, 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 





NOW READY. 2nd Thousand. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 





All the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 


Forming a Cvumprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in 
; most Branches of Literature, 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SoctaL Topics, 
the ARMY, NAvy, ARTS, SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY. 
SporT, HIsTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION, 


Price 1s. 6d. 





Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing Books in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 
Price is. 6d. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.0., LONDON, 





ISBISTER & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW .READY. 
“GOOD WORDS” 
CORONATION ODE NUMBER! 


Con‘ain'ng the Prize Coronat’on Odes in the Competition for the £75 in Cash 
offered by the Publishers. 

The success of the Competition has been extraordinary. No less than 1,084 
Odes have been received in re-ponse to the invitation issued by the Publishers: 
and that not only from all over the Empire—including every Province of the 
Australian Commonwealth, New Zealand, all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, 
India, Turma, Oeylon, South Africa, the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, the 
British West Iniies. the Federated Malay States, etc.,and most European Countries 
—bu* from representatives of almost every race under British Rule,—amongst them 
French Canadians, Natives of India of all classes, Maoris, Maroons, Kaffirs, Malays, 
and many others. 

The Juiges have been Mr. Stopford A. Brooke, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. 
William C wton. 

About a dozen of the best Compositions, inclusive of those of the Winners of 
the Three Prizes of £50, £15, and £10, are published in Good Words, and a series 
of decorative full-page designs, allegorical of the different quarters of the Empire, 
have been contributed by Mr. J. A. Duncan, making the whole an extraordinary 
and unique feature in the annals of Magazine enterprise. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER - PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








BOOKS FOR THE CORONATION. 
NOW READY. 


THE CORONATION BOOK. 


By the Rev. J. H. T. PERKINS, M.A., 
Facrist of Westminster Abbey. 
A Comriete Account of the various Ceremonies and Usages attaching to the 
* Sacring’’ of English Sovereigns, both in the Past, and as surviving at the Present 
Day. 
With over 80 Illustrations from rare MSS., Old Prints, &c. 


THE MOST SUMPTUOUS WORK OF ITS KIND YET PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth Extra, with Handsome Gold Design, Fully Gilt Edges. 
PRIOE TEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET. 


THE CROWNING OF MONARCHS. 
By the Very Rev. A, P. PUREY-CUST, D.D., Dean of York. 


An Interesting Histo-ical R‘sumé of Successive Ooronetions of Kings and 
Queens of England, from William the Conqueror to Victoria. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





TWO DAINTY SOUVENIR VOLUMES FOR THE 
CORONATION YEAR, 


SONGS OF ENGLAND’S GLORY. 


A Collection of Poems and Ballads relating to the Noblest Episodes 
of our National History. 


12mo, Ornamentally Bound in Limp Lambskin, Gilt Edges, with Artistic 
Frontispiece and Title. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE NET. 
And, Uniform with the Above, 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 





NOTABLE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


MAXIM GORKY: His Life and Writings. [By Dr. 
E.J. DILLON. Price 5/- 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY. By 
R. BARRY O'BRIEN. With an Introduction by J. E. 
REDMOND, M.P. Price 2/6 net. 


A HERO OF DONEGAL. The Life of Dr. Smyth of 
Burtonport. By F. D. HOW. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
Price 2/6 net. 


WITH THE WILD GEESE. Songs of Irish Exile and 
Sorrow. By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. With Introduction, 
by SToprorD A. BRooKE, M.A. Price 4/6 net. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to fifty copies, with Auto- 

graphs of Miss Lawless and Mr. Brooke. Price 21/- 





IN THE GRIP OF THE BRIGANDS, 
MISS STONE’S Wonderful Story now appearing in 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Monthly. Price 6d. 





ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 and 16, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
ODE ON THE DAY OF 
THE GORONATION OF 
KING EDWARD Vii. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Small Quarto, Price 2s. 6d. net. 


*.* Also an Edition de Lure, printed upon Japanese 


vellum, bound in parchment, limtiel to 150 copies, for sale 
Price 10a, 6d, net. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


TiMESs.—His poem is published with appro- 
priately regal magnificence of paper and margin. 
And the magnificence is not only material. There 
is a suggestion all through it of the “os magna 
sonaturum” which exactly fits the great occasion. 
Its theme is the obvious one, not obviously treated, 
of the strange growth of our greatness, the mystery 
of our future, the awful responsibility of our 
present, Who will surpass its fit splendour of 
words, who will equal its grave memory of the 
solemn tenure on which we hold the glories of our 
rast inheritance ? 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—We have sometimes 
had cause to protest against Mr. Watson's utter 
ances on Imperial aie: but we are glad to 
make amends now, and to say that there is no 
man living whe uses the King’s English with such 
stately qrace as he. 


THE SPECTATOR.—A poem wholly worthy of 
the occasion, dignified yet never frigid in senti- 
ment, ornate yet never sophisticated in diction, 
instinet with the spirit of sober Imperialism, and 
marked by the almost unerring felicity of phrase 
that has always distinguished Mr, Watson's best 
work. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—//is poem is a@ sonorows 
wave of brooding, reminiscential passion, envelop- 
ing and. volatilising all his thought. Like 
Milton's poetic references to politics, Mr, Watson's 
are in matter slight and not very new, but in 
manner how superlative! The poetry of his 
conception is enough to make the poem the loftiest 
of its family; his rhetoric, intellectual and 
melodious, makes it the most certain of endurance, 


DAILY News.—His thought is bold and 
dignified, and he raises the whole subject from 
mere prettiness to the character of a grave and 
weighty message to the nation, The trestment is 
in sympathy with the though’. The ode glows 
with colour, laid on with the boldnes: of conscious 
power, The imagery is at once just, daring, and 
beautiful, suggestive of the largeness of the theme, 
the vastness of cur history. 


THE SPEAKER.—J/e has developed his subject 
largely and characteristically, in verse that 
charms us by its marmorean property of style, 
the unstrained distinction of its rhythms, and its 
unflagging aptitude of expression, But two other 
qualities which Mr, Watson possesses in an 
eminent degree are exhibited in this Ode ; one is 
the power of composition, which is rare among 
English writers of any kind ; the other is the 
sense of history, which he shares with no other 
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want to buy it. 
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is full of dignity and restraint ; it rings true. 
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